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Bigger and Better States 


a gigantic scale. On every hand 
we hear of bigger and better this 
and that—most everything. It would 
solve many urgent problems, reduce 
taxes and not only permit but hasten 
needed developments and bring harmony 
where now, in many cases, there is chaos, 
to have bigger and better and fewer 
states. | 
The West, more than any other sec- 
tion of our country, is awake to the 
new and the progressive and the doing 
of things on a big scale so there is now 
no good reason whatever for not com- 
bining at least our Pacific Coast states 
in an intelligent and rational geograph- 
ical, economical and political manner. 


The proper and most practical method 
of dividing a continent or a nation into 
smaller units is for each unit to have a 
rather short stretch of seacoast with one 
main seaport and a large back country 
running into the interior. 
State is a splendid example of such a 
situation. California is not, it is just the 
opposite, a long, narrow coast line with 
a comparatively shallow interior penetra- 
tion, and with two competing seaports. 

Since the great growth of Los Angeles 
and Southern California in recent years 
there has been and there will continue 
to be a vast amount of misunderstanding 
and bickering between the northern and 
the southern portions of this state. So 
much so that many people of more than 


Tee is the day of doing things on 


ordinary intelligence have suggested as 


the best remedy the dividing of Califor- 
nia into two separate and distinct states. 
But simply dividing the state would not 
appeal to many as. the two separated 
parts would be too small and the great 
influence of California as a whole would 
be lost. 

Other people just as sincere have ad- 
vocated the union of Nevada with Cali- 
fornia. To merely absorb Nevada would 
not settle any of the outstanding ques- 
tions between the north and the south, 
and besides it would make too big and 
awkward a state. Possibly it would 
again give to the north the political pre- 


New York 


By I. R. Ving 


dominance which it held until recently, 
but at the present rate of growth that 
would be overcome once more in a few 
years and the south would regain the 
lead. Neither of changes could 
settle any of the «problems of the 
Southwest because they do not go far 
enough. More vision is needed to see 
the situation as a whole and to make 
such changes as will have permanent 
value and provide for the needs of all 
the people of this region of our republic. 
We must try to visualize the tremendous 
development that will take place in this 
section in the decades to follow and now 
wisely make preparatiofis for meeting it. 


The Southwest will one day house a 
huge population. In the ages to come 
there will be as many people here as 
there are now in the whole of the United 
States. The life of the section will de- 
pend upon the Cologado River which 
should be controlled bff'and conserved 
for the benefit of those people and not 
absentee landlords thousands of miles 
away or other states or nations. 


‘The sensible and 6nly logical solution 
of the whole problem is to divide Cali- 
fornia into a northern and a southern 
part and to combine these two parts 
with both Arizona and Nevada. The 
northern part would retain the name of 
California and annex most of Nevada, 
the capital of the new union to be lo- 
cated at Sacramento as at the present 
time. The southern part to be called 
Southern California, as it is popularly 
designated at the present, to annex the 
southern tip of Nevada and to unite with 
the present State of Arizona, the capital 
of this new union to be located in Phoe- 
nix which is now the capital of that state. 


The new division would extend along 
the 37th parallel of longitude which al- 
ready separates different states of the 
Union in an almost unbroken line from 


the Atlantic Ocean to the eastern bound- 


ary of Nevada. That portion of Ne- 
vada north of the line would be added 
to California. The southern tip would 


be added to the new State of Southern 
California. That tip has no connection 
with the rest of the state anyhow. It 
is tied by the Union Pacific railroad and 
the waterways to Utah, Arizona and 
Los Angeles. 

F ollowing the aforesaid easill west- 
ward into California it would meet with 
a north and south line running between 
Kings and Tulare Counties, meeting at 
a point in the vicinity of Grabners, 
northeast of Fresno, thence following 
this line south to Kern County and from 
there westward to the Pacific. This ar- 
rangement would cut off from the pres- 
ent State of California almost exactly 
what is now commonly termed Southern 
California with the addition of Tulare 
County and perhaps a little more. 

The City of Fresno and its environs 
would have the privilege of voting as to 
which state it desired to be in—most 
likely it would be the northern one. 
However, if the southern one, then the 
line of the 37th parallel would continue 
westward to the San Joaquin River, 
thence follow that stream to the point 
where it is joined by the King’s River, 
near Mendota, and from that junction, 
roughly stated, in a southwesterly direc- 
tion, passing near or through King City, 
to the Pacific Ocean, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Cape San Martin. 

This adjustment would leave one of 
the large national parks in each of the 
two parts. The intake of the Los An- 
geles aqueduct at Independence, a few 
miles south of the 37th parallel, and a 
vitally important public utility to the 
southland, would be entirely inside, and 
yet just inside, of the new Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

The coastline of California from Ore- 
gon to Mexico is over a thousand miles 
long. San Diego is 575 miles from the 
state capital at Sacramento, while it is 
only 200 miles from the border of Ari- 
zona and only 400 miles from the Ari- 
zona capital at Phoenix. An unusual 
and clumsy situation. 

As it is now California ‘is practically 
divided into two hostile camps anyway. 
As long as there are the two large cen- 
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ters of population, the capital close to 
the smaller one and far removed from 
the other and the two important harbors 
and both sides about equal in strength 
there will be constant quarreling and dis- 
content. The two different parts seem 


perately to retain control and the newer, 
ambitious and more populous south try- 
ing to wrest that control from those hold- 
ing it and of controlling it themselves. 
One side trying to maintain its prestige 
and the other trying to gain prestige. 
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interested to any extent is in the south, 
centering around the City of Los An- 
geles and the Imperial Valley. The seat 
of government is in the north and the 
general sentiment in Sacramento is nat- 
urally northern and not southern senti- 
ment. The history 


unable to agree 
upon anything. 
Even in advertis- 
ing to draw tour- 
ists and_ settlers 
the north and the 
south advertise 
separately instead 
of joining to- 
gether as they 
should do and ex- 
tolling the nat- 
ural beauties and 
advantages of the 
entire state. 

Whenever, at 
an election, the 
successful candi- 
date is from the 
north, the south 
is dissatisfied, and 
vice versa. Each 
section wants to 
have two United 
States senators at 
Washington, 
showing an exist- 
ing fear that a 
man from one 
part would not 
be fair and loyal 
to the other. 
Would not a 
sensible division 
be much better? 
Of course it 
would. 

The two sec- 
tions have now 
really nothing in 
common and as a 
matter of fact 
are decidedly an- 
tagonistic and 
jealous of each 
other. What one 
half wants the 
other considers 


of the state is 
woven around the 
northern part. 
Los Angeles seems 
like a new addi- 
tion, even an in- 
truder upsetting 
the normal 
smooth - running 
machinery. The 
state government 
as a whole is very 
little interested in 
the building of a 
dam, except those 


politicians looking 
for votes from 
the south. 


Nevada is 
worse situated 
than California; 
only the southern 
tip of the state is 
near the proposed 
damsite or in any . 
way connected 
with it. The ar- 
rangement sug- 
gested in this ar- 
ticle would en- 
tirely eliminate 
Nevada; it would 
cut off from the 
north all rivers 
and drainage 
areas, adding 
them to the new 
southern state 
while removing 
the rest of the 
state as com- 
pletely as though 
it were thousands 
of miles away. 

The most in- 
terested parties 
and those to 


detrimental to its 
welfare. This 
conflict is grow- 
ing and will 
grow more bitter in the years to come. 

Even the Women’s Clubs of the north 
and the south are unable to get along 
in peace and during the summer of 1927 
there was a serious schism, many of the 
Los Angeles and other Southern Cali- 
fornia clubs withdrawing from the state 
organization. It is the same old story— 
both sections being about equal in 
strength, the older northern trying des- 
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Sketch showing proposed new arrangement of states bordering on the Pacific. Washington 

includes Northern Idaho; Oregon takes in Southern Idaho; California to be that part of 

present state north of Tehachapi and Northern Nevada. Southern California as at present 
with Arizona, Southern Nevada and a “slice” of Mexico. 


Probably the one greatest problem fac- 
ing the entire West today is the wise 
control and development of the Colorado 
River and the building of a dam in 
Bridge Canyon, Arizona. At present 
there are seven or more states with their 
fingers in the pie. Some of them are 
scarcely affected at all, and that mostly 
politically; while others are very vitally 
affected. The only part of California 


whom the dam 
means water for 
irrigation and do- 
mestic purposes, 
electric power and life and death are 
Arizona and Southern California. 

If a new alignment of the states of 
the Southwest as herein outlined were 
to be put into effect, the proposed dam- 
sites and surrounding country, instead 
of being on the borders of three states 
and drawing the opposition of seven or 
more conflicting and unreconcilable 
groups, would be almost centrally located 
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in only one and that one would be the 


real interested state. This one new state 
of Southern California could then con- 
centrate all its energies, all its legislative 
organization; and alone or in conjunc- 
tion with our federal government, go 
ahead and construct the dam or dams. 
Nevada and Northern California, which 
will not in any case receive any benefits 
from the building of a dam, other than 
a monetary income, would be wholly 
eliminated, as before stated. ‘The rights 
and interests of the other states, and they 
could then be pared down to just two, 
Colorado and Utah, could be held in 
abeyance for the time being and settle- 
ment made with them after the dam 
was constructed, as the entire proposi- 
tion would be concentrated in the one 
and only the one single state, and that 
state which would, in any honest court 
or otherwise, be considered the really 
interested and affected party. 


Wyoming and New Mexico could be 
eliminated and advised to make use, as 
far as they could of themselves, of the 
streams arising within each of those 
states. The mere fact that a stream 
arises in a state should not be permitted 
to interfere with the building of a dam 
in another part of the nation, or entitle 
such state to any great right in the bene- 
fit accruing from a dam. If they have 
locations for dams in their own states, 
let them go ahead and build, and if they 
have no locations within their own bor- 
ders, why, that is their hard luck and 
they should be glad if a sister state can 
make use of the water which otherwise 
is now and would continue to go to 
waste. The state of California has really 
no rights whatever in the Colorado 
River! The river merely forms the 
eastern boundary for a few miles. There 
is not a single stream from the entire 
state helping to swell the flow of the 
river. Neither is there a suitable place 
for a dam along the entire boundary. 
California is interested only to the ex- 
tent that it would be a greater con- 
sumer of the water and the power than 
any other of the states. It is merely 
a consumer, not a producer. 


Arizona is the producer and contrib- 
utes nearly one-third of the water to 
the Colorado, it has been stated; while 
it is estimated that this one state com- 
prises about 40 per cent of the drainage 
basin. Los Angeles wishes to use the 
largest amount of the water for future 
domestic use, while Arizona wishes to 
use it for the growing of food to feed 
the teeming millions who will thrive in 


Southern California in the years to come. 


Los Angeles is the logical and for that 
matter the only great seaport for all the 
Southwest, and year by year this city 
draws more and more upon Arizona for 
food and raw materials, and Arizona in 
turn depends more and more upon Los 
Angeles for manufactured goods, finan- 
cial aid and shipping facilities. The 
two are complementary to each other 
and the real interests of all call loudly 
and insistently for a union. 


The people of Nevada and Arizona 
should welcome this change. California 
is a magical name to most of America 
and other parts of the world, and merely 
the joining of California would draw 
countless thousands of settlers and vis- 
itors to those states who otherwise would 
entirely overlook and pass by their com- 
munities. 


At the last government census Nevada 
was practically the only state in the 
entire Union to register a Joss of popu- 
lation between 1910 and 1920, two 
minor states showing a negligible loss. 
On the other hand, Arizona was the 
only state showing a complete gain of 
more than 50 per cent during the same 
period. 


At the present time the main delay to 
the building of a dam seems to be the 
misunderstanding between Arizona and 
California. The people of Arizona state 
that they are simply looking out for the 
future development of their own state, 
while the people of California accuse 
Arizona of holding up the program. 
Nothing can be gained* by the conflict 
between these two states, the most in- 
terested parties to the construction of a 
dam. All the rivalry would be removed, 
association in a common enterprise take 


its place and the difficulty quickly and. 


surely settled by the union as herein 
suggested. One of the reasons for im- 
mediate action in regard to the dam is 
to provide Imperial Valley with an all- 
American canal. The longer the delay, 
the more complicated will conditions be- 
come between Mexico and ourselves and 
the more difficult it will be to put this 
into effect. It does not appear that 
there is much statesmanship at Wash- 
ington, D. C., but if there is, it un- 
doubtedly would be possible to secure 
from our neighbor a small strip of ter- 
ritory around the mouth of the Colo- 
rado River. 


There always will be more or less 
conflict between Mexico and the United 
States over this river delta, as long as 
present conditions continue, and if Mex- 
ico were to transfer to this country only 
a small bit of land, for which this coun- 
try could afford to pay liberally, it 
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would remove forever all cause for fric- 
tion in this part of the continent and be 
a cause for rejoicing in Mexico more 
than in our own country. 

This bit of Mexico is practically 
American anyhow. Most of the land is 
owned by Americans—the irrigation of 
which is from the American Colorado 
River. Nearly all the products grown 
there are shipped into the United States. 
Only a narrow strip of what is mostly 
waste land, and was entirely waste land 
until American ingenuity and capital 
watered it, would need to be transferred. 
Just enough to give us the entire con- 
trol over the mouth of this, to us, very 
important river, the present irrigation 
canal to Imperial Valley, and the San 
Diego & Arizona Railroad, running east 
from San Diego. 

It has been suggested that the state 
of Idaho be divided into two parts, a 
northern and asouthern. ‘This, of course, 
in itself would be a step in the wrong 
direction and very stupid. What we 
want is bigger and fewer states, not 
smaller and more. ‘The north section is 
separated from the south about as com- 
pletely as could be possible and the two 
parts have practically nothing in com- 
mon except the government. The entire 
life of the north is centered about the 
city of Spokane, which is located in the 
state of Washington, and should be 
joined with that state. 

The southern part of the state con- 
tains all the cities of importance and 
the life of that section is centered in 
the valley of the Snake River, which has 
its natural and only outlet at Portland, 
Oregon, and should be united with Ore- 
gon. ‘The division would be very sim- 
ple—merely follow the center of the 
Salmon River from the western boun- 
dary at Oregon to the eastern at Mon- 
tana. There are no railroads between 
the north and the south, all of them 
without exception running east and west. 
The entire life of the state flows east and 
west, not north and south. 

Like Idaho, Nevada is so situated that 
there is very little in common between 
the north and the south. There is prac- 
tically no railroad service between the 
two parts, the one line which makes a 
pretense of connecting the different sec- 
tions is really for trafic between Reno 
and Los Angeles. Arizona is not much 
better. Though it would not be di- 
vided, it is interesting to note that it 
also has no north and south railroads. 
All the great lines run east and west. 
The natural flow of traffic, of all kinds, 
is east and west and will always remain 
so, gradually increasing and becoming 
more and more settled in that direction. 


(Continued on Page 330) 
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C< E’S FROM New York, all 
H right. I can make that out, 
but I can’t make out the 
name yet,” said Heber Johns, as he 
bent over the hotel register. ““There’s 
either five or six letters in the first name, 
and more like ten in the last. Now, I 
just would like to know his reason for 
signing his name like this. You know, 
Alice, I don’t believe it’s a name at all.” 
“What kind of a looking man was he, 
Heber?” asked his wife. 

“Too bad you missed him. He was a 
big fellow, and had a good looking suit 
on. I think it was brown, or it might 
have been blue.” 

“How old is he, do you think?” 

“Well, he struck me as one of those 
ageless sort of people. He is either 
young, and has had a lot of hard knocks 
that make him look older than he really 
is, or else he is old and has had such an 
easy time that he looks young. Know 
what I mean?” 

“You never could guess a person’s 
age. I’m going up to his room. The 
water in his pitcher must have been 
there over a week.” 

“TI already changed it.” 

“There isn’t any light in his room, 
and I think the lamp must be empty.” 

“T’'ll go up and fix that, and Alice, 
shall I ask him his name?” 

“If you can do it politely.” 


When Heber was out of sight, Alice 
studied the signature in the register. Was 
the first letter an E? She lifted the 
heavy book from the counter, and carried 
it to the center of the room directly 
under the single drop light. Heber had 
been right. There were either five or six 
letters in the first name, and Alice be- 
lieved there were six. A glorious 
thought! For the first time in years, 
Alice blushed. Her heart beat, loud and 
fast, and she was not ashamed. Then 
Heber returned. 


“‘Darned queer, Alice,” he muttered. 
“It’s darned queer.” 


“Yes?” 


“Said his name was Joe Smith—not 
more than eight letters in that name. 
He said he’d come to California for his 
health. Well, he does look sick, and I 
guess he’s got t.b., but no one ever came 
to Viso for their health.” 


Heber sat down heavily in a sagging 
rocking chair; it had sagged under his 
weight for thirty years but only threat- 
ened to fall to pieces. Removing his 
glasses, he wiped them with an over- 
used blue handkerchief. Then he took 
off his shoes, dropping them on the floor 
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with such enthusiasm that the whole 
hotel shook. The hotel always trembled 
when Heber dropped his shoes, but like 
the chair it held together. Disgust was 
written on Heber’s tanned, wrinkled 
face. The unusual might be annoying, 
or possibly dangerous to him, but never 
fascinating. 

“Pardon me for intruding, but could 
you tell me if it is too late to get a 
shave ?”’ 

The stranger stood on the second step. 
His voice was of a degree of richness 
Alice had not heard in years. It was 
the type of voice one never forgets, and 
Alice had not forgotten. But between 
her and her fascinating guest sat Heber, 
smoking a pipe, and rocking in his wob- 
bly chair. | 


The readers of Overland will be de- 
lighted to find another story by the gifted 
young writer, Laura Morrison. Her 
story entitled “Little Lee’s Wife” ap- 
peared in our June number and attracted 
favorable comment of the critics. Her 
writing shows originality and genius. 


“Too late to get shaved,” said the old 


man. 
“T see. Thank you.” 
Slowly Alice walked nearer the vis- 


-jtor. Heber turned in his chair to watch 


her. Though the room was poorly lighted 
Alice thrilled when she looked into the 
stranger’s face. His voice had been 
musical, and his eyes were laughing eyes. 
“Tomorrow I am going down the 
bay a ways,” said the younger man. 
“Fisherman?” asked Heber. 


“Oh, no.” 


‘““That’s about all the men around here 


do, except those whose wives work in 


the cannery.” 

see.” 

Strange that a period of over twenty 
years can seem only an episode in one’s 
life. Strange how old longings, old love 
dormant during that period may be re- 
vived in only a few seconds. Alice was 
not the wife of a small-town hotel pro- 
prietor, she was not a grey-haired woman 
nearing middle age, she was still the 
light-hearted sweetheart of Edward, old 
Eddie with the laughing eyes. 

“Well, of course some of the men 
work in the cannery, too,” Heber con- 
tinued. ‘When things get dull at the 
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hotel, I sometimes work there myself.” 

Heber evidently did not sense the 
change in his wife. Suppose he should 
recognize his old rival. Suppose—but 


‘Heber was not the type who form con- 


clusions quickly. Edward came close to 
the woman. He took a worn wallet 
from his vest pocket and handed it to 
her. 

“May I entrust this to your keeping? 
Tomorrow I won’t need it.” 

The man smiled. Was it but yester- 
day she had gazed into the depths of 
those laughing eyes? She felt as if a 
great hand was pressed over heart, a 
hand so powerful it forced the air from 


her lungs. 


“Tt will be safe,”’ she said softly, fin- 
gering the wallet. 

“Thank you,” said Edward, and his 
eyes were fixed on the older man. Alice 
knew there was no chance for Heber to 
move. For at least an hour, he would — 
smoke and creak his chair. 


The stranger left the room; it was 
dangerous to stay there. Alice, suddenly 
feeling fatigued, almost exhausted, found 
solitude on the open porch. Weary, she 
leaned on one of the slender corner posts. 
There was a groaning, as if the post 
might slip from its holding, allowing the 
entire upper story of the building to 
crash. Often when Alice had noticed 
the weakened support of the hotel, she 
had prayed for its destruction, but like 
all the shabby structures of Viso, the 
hotel had stood the test of time. 


The dimly lighted town seemed more 
bleak than usual, the houses more drab, 
the mingled odors of stagnant water, 
fish, and filth more offensive. The slough 
was a muddy black, untouched by the 
tiniest reflection of the light of a fishing 
boat, or by the lovely crescent moon 
high in the sky. 

It was a night for bitter memories 
rather than for sweet recollections. Alice 
thought of the first months she had spent 
in Viso as teacher of the one-room school. 
The town was dull grey to her, even 
then. She thought of how persistently 
Heber had courted her, how she had 
learned to respect him, and even admire 
him, but how he had never thrilled her. 
His attitude toward her had been of a 
kindly paternal nature. 


She thought of the first night she had 
heard Edward Morales sing, when he 
had come to Viso as a tent show enter- 
tainer. She remembered how she thrilled 
to his singing, and how the women of 
Viso had wiped their eyes on their sleeves 
when he sang of old Portugal. His voice 
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was untrained but exquisite. Only an 
artist could wrest tears from the eyes 
of the women of Viso. 

And then one day a school boy brought 
her news of the illness of Edward Mor- 
ales’ accompanist. —Though she realized 
it was unprofessional, Alice offered to 
play for him. After the show that night, 
he had taken her by the hand and led 
her to the owner of the show. ‘She can 
play more beautifully than Elma. Let 
~ us take her with us.” ‘Then he had 
turned to Alice, ‘‘No, I will not let you 
protest. It is not hard to find another 
teacher.” 


When she was ready to leave, Heber 


kissed her goodbye. “If you ever need 
me, I will be right here in Viso,” he 
said. Alice had laughed at the idea, and 
told him he must not be like a plant 
rooted in one spot, with no thought of 
ever running away. 

Three glorious years followed—years 
of travel, adventure, friends and ro- 
mance. Alice found life as she had only 
seen it in dreams. The dullness of Viso 
enhanced the new life by contrast. Ed- 
ward Morales won countless feminine 
admirers, and at times Alice was so torn 
with jealousy she threatened to return 
to Viso and Heber. At such moments, 
Edward would put his arms around her, 
and whisper such things into her ear 
that she, being human and female, could 
not be deaf to. Then at night he would 
sing his love songs with more tenderness 
than usual, and while he sang gaze at 
her with those lovely, laughing eyes. It 
was possible to be angry with Edward, 
but impossible not to forgive him. 

There were times when Alice tried 
to persuade him to leave the road and 
study for a year. He would only laugh 
at her suggestions, and say life was too 
short to spend time in study. 


Then the time came that Alice no 
longer could travel and entertain. Ed- 
ward gave her the little money he had 
saved, and explained as best he could 
that his place was in the show. At first 
his letters were regular, and full of 
promises of their future. As he moved 
farther away, the intervals between let- 
ters became greater, and at the time she 
needed him the most; she did-not know 
whether he was in the north or south. 


Alone in the world, with little money, 
and her baby sleeping in a church yard, 
Alice returned to Viso and Heber. 


The moon was rising in the starless 
sky. In a few moments its silver light 
would ripple the black water of the 
slough. Once she had loved all nights, 
and specially the nights when she was 
near water. The vile odors of Viso 
would not have annoyed Edward, nor 


would he have despised decrepit fishing 
boats. —The whole would have appealed 
to him as picturesque. 

“Alice! Quick! Fire!’ 

Heber’s voice. 

With the swiftness of a young girl, 
Alice ran into the hotel. Heber stood at 
the door of the stranger’s room. In his 
haste, he had jerked the door off its 
hinges. —The room was ceilinged with 
yellow smoke which rose from the man’s 


UNTHINKING 


DWELL in a valley 
I Of green content, 
In a kingdom 
Of curves 
And softened airs— 
Where grasses fiutter. 


I stretch my languid length 
Beneath an oak, 

To watch the springing line 
Of the sky mounting 

In pallid blue 

Over the mild-mannered hills; 
‘To look up 

Into the cool maze 

Of my shade; 

To study the tree’s 

Intricate enfoldment, 

And revel in the sun-fleck’s play, 
In the white balance 

Of insect wings— 

My ears are full of their drone. 


I dream of this meadowed place 
And its inflow 

Of lush, warm life, 

Of life lyric, 

Without thought— - 

An eternity of green content. 


W. W. Rosinson. 


On 


blankets. Quickly Alice jerked them 
from the bed, opened the window and 
tossed them out. The smoke cleared. 
There was an odor of burned wool, and 
save for this the fire was over. Edward 
lay on the bed with folded arms, calm 
as if in sleep. The end of the cigarette, 
which had caused the fire, lay in a brown 
circle near his hand. The right arm 
was cruelly blistered, the beard on the 
right side of the face was singed, but 
the long, dark hair fell in an uneven 
center part, untouched. There had been 
no struggle. —Thhe smoke had been kind. 

“Heber,”’ whispered Alice, “you had 
better go for an officer, the coroner, or 
someone. I’ll stay here.” 

“Well, all right. You aren’t afraid ? 
There is water in the pitcher and in 
the wash bowl in case there might be 
sparks in some of the underneath things.” 


“No danger of that.” 
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When the old man had creaked down 
the stairs, Alice sat on the bed beside Ed- 
ward. She kissed the smooth forehead, 
then lifted the unscarred hand to her 
face. How young he looked, how un- 
burdened. Life had been a jolly game 
for him, and when he was tired from 
too much play, death had come swiftly. 


“Eddie, dear Eddie,” Alice whispered. 


He had not forgotten her. That there 
was something she could do for him now, 
in death. She remembered the wallet 
he had given her. She would not wait 
until an officer came to investigate its 
contents. It had been given to her—not 
to an officer. 


Alice reread the precious note found 
in Edward’s wallet. 


“Alice, darling, I am going far out 
to sea. I have brought you all that I 
have.” 

There were paper bills in the wallet 
which Alice did not count. She touched 
her note with a match, and dropped it 
into the air-tight heater. Gladly would 
she have destroyed the money and kept 
the letter, but there must be no evidence 
that Edward contemplated death. The 
coroner would try to prove that death 
had not been accidental, but Alice would 
protect him. Then a thought. more 
agonizing than any she had had over- 
powered her. In order to throw the 
blankets out of the window, Alice had 


first opened it. The night was warm. 


Heber would see no significance in a 
closed window, and as for her—. She 
was instantly ashamed. Edward’s death 
had been unpremeditated, and whatever 
his plans for the morrow had been they 
would never be carried out. 


With the wallet in the pocket of her 
smock, Alice returned to Edward. Look- 
ing from the window*she saw a crowd 
of women and children gathering under 
the window. Evidently the news had 
already spread. There was a babbling 
of voices in tongues foreign to Alice. 
What were these people saying? How 
long would it take them to learn: the 
truth, these poverty stricken human spe- 
cimens, misshapen and inadequately 
clothed? The women and their dirty, 
open-mouthed children, were all staring 
upward. Did they know a man lay dead 
in that upstairs room, and were they 
even now conjecturing who he was? It 
would be but a short time until his iden- 
tity was revealed. His story was well 
known in Viso. Heber had not recog- 
nized Edward; Alice was sure of that, 
but how impossible it was to hope that 
in the investigation that was bound to 
follow the entire story would not be 


(Continued on Page 326) 
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The Secrets of the Gobj Desert 


O THE Occidental, the Gobi 

Desert may be merely a spot on 
4. the map. To the Oriental, how- 
ever, it is a place of solemnity and 
mystery, guarded by evil monsters, for 
it is the chosen dwelling place of the 
gods and demi-gods who, descending 
from the spheres of bliss, take human 
forms and tread its golden sands. Myth- 


By Manly P. Hall 


Illustrated with photograph taken by the 
Author 


executive body composed of demigods 
and supermen, which meets every seven 
years in the sacred City of Shamballa 
in the heart of the Gobi Desert. Thus, 


from the unexplored wastes of Mon- 


ridden Asia abounds in legends of crea- 


tures of supernatural origin becoming 
concerned with the affairs of men. The 
blue veil which divides the visible from 
the invisible is very thin to the Eastern 
mind, and the eye of the soul reveals 
to the ascetic the shadowy shapes of the 
immortals who ever stand their silent 
watch over humanity. 

The West conceives governments to 
consist of groups of human beings con- 
trolling their brothers by virtue of the 
authority vested in them by birth or bal- 
lot; the East declares mankind to be 
guided through the ages by a divine ad- 
ministration. As kings and presidents 
preside over nations, so the entire earth 
is ruled by The Great White Lodge, an 
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The Gobi Desert of Mongolia 


golian sand come forth the edicts by 
which the destinies of all men are de- 
termined. | 

If you ask the Oriental mystic to de- 
scribe the Sacred City, he will tell you 
that it is composed of etheric substances 
cognizable only to those in whom the 
Eye of Shiva (pineal gland) has been 
awakened. The great temple of the 
White Lodge stands upon an outcrop- 
ping of Azoic rock which is called the 
Sacred Island. When the Gobi Desert 
Was one vast ocean this rock alone rose 
above the level of the waters and was 
never submerged. ‘The Asiatic philos- 
ophers recognize several motions of the 
earth, one of them the alternation of the 
poles. When the molten body of the 


planet first began to cool, the poles 
solidified first, thus creating an island in 
each polar region. Descending upon 
these polar caps, the immortals from the 
sun first brought to earth the germinal 
life of every creature. As the earth 
gradually resumed its present condition 
of habitability, the polar life migrated 
to various parts of the globe. Upon the 


cap of the primary North Pole the gods 
erected their temple and consecrated the 
whole island, protecting it with charms 
and magic against the vandalism of the 
profane. (juardian spirits assumed the 
forms of snakes and surrounded the 
sacred area with a ring of Nagas, or 
serpent angels. 

As ages passed, the third motion of 
the earth (alternation of the poles) re- 
sulted in the true pole of the planet oc- 
cupying that area now known as the 
Gobi Desert. ‘Therefore, to the East- 
erner, this is a holy spot, for it was the 
place upon which the gods first rested 
and from which all mortal beings have 
had their origin. ‘They further believe 
that each new race or species that comes 


— 
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forth upon the earth has its source in 
occult Mongolia. The Aryan race (of 
which both the modern Hindu and the 
Anglo-Saxon are sub-races) had its be- 
ginning somewhere in Central Asia. 
While Western anthropologists even 
admit this, they do not link this fact 
in any way with the Hindu belief that 
the race migrated from the Gobi Desert, 
where the first white man was born. 


It is worthy of note that while the 
Roy Chapman Andrews expedition did 
not discover the Sacred Gobina (Holy 
City) during its exploration of the great 
Mongolian desert, it did find verification 
for many of the Eastern legends con- 
cerning it. When the scientific world 
received word that the entire desert was 
rich with fossil remains and other strange 
evidences of previous and now extinct 
forms of life; that in all probability the 
oldest and best preserved remains upon 
the surface of the earth were to be found 
there, the superstitions of untutored Asia 
began to assume an impressive aspect. 
Modern scientists were unable to dis- 
tinguish ordinary snakes from Naga 
spirits in disguise. But the snakes were 
there, tens of thousands of them, just 
as the Eastern Scriptures had declared, 
and of a sudden the entire subject be- 
came one of popular interest. 


The fabled Mahatmas of Asia have 
been a constant source of worry to West- 
ern scientists, who feel that not only is 
the age of miracles over but that it never 
existed outside the vivid imagination of 
the gullible. For years European in- 
fluence in the East has sought in vain 
to shake the faith of those who believe 


that supermen with supernatural pow- - 


ers are indeed a.reality. However, the 
Most interesting development in connec- 
tion with the problem is that, instead 
of changing the convictions of the 
Asiatics, the Asiatics have converted a 
large number of Europeans to their ridi- 


‘culed beliefs. 


The Mahatmas are not regarded as 
isolated wise men but as the members 
of an exalted fraternity which has been 


called the Trans-Himalayan Brother- 


hood. This order of exalted souls is sup- 
posed to gather in conclave with the 
Lords of the World and outline the des- 


tiny of mundane affairs. The Mahatmas 


are presumed to possess the power of 
separating their souls from their physical 
bodies and, while apparently lying 
asleep, their consciousness is speeding 
through space to the Sacred Island where 
the great conclave of spirit takes place. 


In India I have met persons who de- 
‘clared that they not only knew great 
.adepts who had accomplished this feat, 
‘but that they themselves had been to the 


etheric temple and had seen it glittering 
and shining in the air like some irides- 
cent bubble. 

The name of the Gobi Desert is in- 
dissolubly linked also with the life and 
achievements of the world’s greatest gen- 
eral, conqueror and statesman, Genghis 
Khan, upon whom was bestowed the 
title, “The Emperor of the Earth.” Of 
this man little is known today, and that 
little is tinged with the venom of his 
enemies. In his own day he was called 
the “Son of God,” and victory marched 
with him and his arms. Genghis Khan 
traveled in a great portable castle borne 


upon the backs of a number of ele- 


phants. This castle was equipped to 
serve as a palace in time of peace and 
as a fortress in time of war. When 


Genghis Khan advanced into battle at 
the head of his lacquered army, his great 
movable fort bristled. with spears and a 
continuous stream of arrows poured from 
it. Into the very heart of the enemy’s 
ranks the huge elephants carried the 
house of the Great Khan, trampling 
underfoot all who sought to stay its 


progress. 


In Asia battles have been fought equal 
in magnitude to those of the late World 
War. There is a record of one battle 
which has escaped the pages of history 
where four million men went into ac- 
tion simultaneously over a front hun- 
dreds of miles long. The victorious 
Khan—one moment a soldier and the 
next a philosopher—passed like a glori- 
ous comet across the face of Asia and 
sank into the oblivieg of the Gobi 
Desert. He was born amid the yellow 
sands and under those same sands he 
lies buried in a ruined tomb whose loca- 
tion is known only to a certain priv- 
ileged few. 


In a certain spot on the edge of the 
ancient desert, bordered on one side by 
rocks and desolate hills and on the other 
by an eternity of billowy sand crossed 
only by an occasional caravan trail, is 


a lonely pyramidal-shaped monument 


now falling into decay. In a vault of 
glass under this melancholy marker lies 
the body of Genghis Khan preserved in 
a mysterious fluid. According to the 
legends of his people he will continue 
to sleep in the peace of the desert, whose 
spirit is one with his own, until that 
great day when Asia shall rise in her 
might and cast off the bondage of foreign 
oppression. | 


When the time of liberation comes the 
glorious Khan, rising from his sleep of 
the ages, will call to the sands of the 
desert and the rocks of the hills, and 


‘the spirit of his horde will answer and 


come forth at his command, and all men 
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follow him. Race and religion will be 
forgotten, and the legion of the living 
and the legion of the dead will not be 


stayed until Genghis Khan is once more 


Emperor of the Earth. 


So the East turns with longing eyes 
to the yellow desert, that dry and deso- 
late place where their gods still live 
and watch and where the hosts of the 
past still slumber, awaiting the time 
that is written in the Golden Book when 
the oppressed shall be freed and the 
wrongs of the centuries shall be righted. 


Beneath the yellow sands of Gobi lie 
civilizations unnumbered and unknown. 
The desert night is as fathomless as 
Asia’s spirit and as hopeless as seems 
Asia’s lot. But the spirits of heroes lie 
buried there and the fiery sheer of the 
sand is not greater than their courage. 
It is written that out of the Gobi Desert 
shall come a great light and from Mon- 
golia a master of men. He shall come 
with the strength of aloneness, riding 
upon the sandstorm, and his army shall 
be as the grains of sand. ‘The sting 
of the sand shall be their weapon and 
serpents shall be the stings of their bows. 
They shall descend like locusts and 
establish an empire that shall endure 
until the very sands themselves shall 


perish 


IF PLATO WERE PRESIDENT | 

F PLATO were writing a political 

platform for this country, he would 
advocate taxing the bachelors, he would 
permit only the physically and mentally 
fit to marry, but would probably find no 
objection to Reno or Paris divorces 
should circumstances warrant. 

Plato was an idealist and, philosopher 
rather than a statesman. Hé maintained 
that the best interests of the state would 
be served by a form of communism ; from 
this idea the socialists of the present day 
obtain in part their ideas of an ideal 
communistic state. Plato, however, had 
no idea of violence as outlined in the be- 
liefs of the Russian communists. He 
thought that when the benefits of com- 
munism had been proved to the world, 
they would be readily acceptable. 

With all due credit to Plato and with 
the thought that if he were living today 
he would be practical enough to adjust 


his ideals to the present day problems, 


it must be realized that his Republic, his 
ideal state, set both a high standard and 
many progressive ideas applicable to this 
country today; yet their standards and 
ideals would fail in meeting the present 
economic problems of the American life 
and business. | 

The ideal Republic and practical 
work-a-day government are two dis- 
tinctly different things—Frank Thayer 
in Thrift Magazine. 
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The Tables 


as is common enough in the pictur- 

esque villages of Southern England. 
It stood back from the road, beneath a 
cool canopy of spreading elms. Its high 
peaked roof of thatch was well grown 
with moss, and here and there supported 
a little forest of golden dandelions 
among waving grasses. On the right 
hand side it was broken by a small attic 
window, which peered out from _ its 
depths of thatch, like the eye of a cyclops 
beneath shaggy, overhanging brows. The 
front of the cottage was covered from 
end to end with honeysuckle and 
monthly roses, and the garden presented 
the wildest profusion of flowers and 
bushes—gooseberries and currants, roses 


[zt a quaint little cottage, such 


and sweet-peas, stocks and marigolds, 


snap-dragons and convolvulus—a glori- 
ous prodigality of beauty. It was a per- 
fect summer afternoon, still and warm 
and peaceful. The sunbeams flickered 
through the leaves of the elms, and made 
a pretty pattern on the pathway, and 
numberless bees and butterflies sipped 
the honey from the flowers. 


‘The garden gate was open, and a baby 
boy, with golden hair and dimpled 
cheek, and big, blue, laughing eyes, was 
sitting on the path, dressed in a white 
pinny, which had been clean only a few 
hours before, but was already covered 


_ with dirty finger-marks. ‘The little fel- 


low was perfectly happy, crowing and 


By Thos. D. Landels 


gurgling with laughter at some passing 
butterfly. Through the open window 
was borne the sweet voice of the young 
mother, singing a low lullaby at her 
baby’s side, sewing diligently as she 
sang, and rocking the cradle with her 
foot. ‘The soft singing seemed well in 
keeping with the peaceful scene, and har- 
monized pleasantly with the low mur- 
mur which filled the summer air with- 
out. The words of the song were these: 
The wee, wee bird, in the soft wee nest, 
Sleep, my birdie, sleep. 
Is safe and warm ’neath it’s mother’s 
breast, 


Sleep, my birdie, sleep! 


‘The wee, wee, lamb in the meadow wide, 
sleep, my lambie, sleep, 

Is safe and warm at its mother’s side, 
Sleep, my lambie, sleep! 


The wee, wee babe in its mother’s arm, 


Sleep, my baby, sleep, 
Is warm and cosy and safe from harm, 
Sleep, my*baby, sleep! 


The birds and the lambs God guards 


from ill, 
Sleep, my darling, sleep, 


But he loves the babies better still, 
Sleep, my darling, sleep! 


It was as peaceful a scene as one 


could wish for; even the kitten playing 


with its own black tail, and the old cat 
lying full length on her side and bask- 
ing in the sunshine, evidently thought 
as much. Love seemed to be brooding 
over all things—love human and di- 
vine; and every sight and sound breathes 
a benediction. At such a time and 
amidst such surroundings, it was surely 
impossible to cherish any save gentle and 
kindly thoughts. Who were capable, in 
that small earthly paradise, of thinking 
either harshly of God or unkindly of 
his fellow-man? 

The mother’s song was interrupted 
by the advent of a visitor. A tall, gaunt 
figure entered the gateway, dressed in a 
black thread-bare coat. In one hand he 
carried a stout cane, and in the other 
a well-worn Bible. His shoulders were 
slightly bent, and his face, lit up by a 
pair of dark, deep-set eyes, was sallow 
and somber. He was a man about mid- 
dle-age, though the locks that protruded 
below his broad-brimmed hat were al- 
ready turning white. It was the min- 
ister, worthy man, going his rounds to 
visit his scattered flock. Unfortunately, 
his appearance was far from cheerful, 
and he seemed to be the one shadow in 
that sunny scene. As he walked slowly . 
up the path the wee boy was scared by 
the apparition. He stopped his crow- 
ing, and thrusting one chubby thumk 

(Continued on Page 333) 


BIVOUAC ON ELSCAPITAN 


A COUCH all fragrant with boughs of fir, 
But thin and hard; I dare not stir 

Lest my one scant blanket yield to strain 

And leave me the shivering jest profane 

Of the keen-tongued breeze that licks my bed 
Through the rude log wind-break at my head. 


Feet a-roast at the roaring fire 


Silence; the nearing hoots of a lonesome owl, 
And a weary snorer’s bear-like growl 

Two maidens waking in wide-eyed fear 

Rolled in the self-same blanket, hear. 

A clutch on my shoulder, a wild ““What’s that?” 
My grinning response; a form drops flat 


To its couch again—a long half-hour 
Of smothered mirth in ladies’ bower. 


A blanketless comrade’s chills require; 


Clothes that pinch and a stick that girds 
Prompt unto silent but blazing words 


Of remark to the blazing stars. 


Pride of the High Sierra June, 


Full-orbed sun-rival, superbly slow 
Comes up from the far-off fields of snow 
Where the jagged saw teeth bleakly run 
Athwart the trail to the rising sun. 


Shoulders that ache, and legs and back, 
Moan of miles up hill and the heavy pack; 
But the cold and the heat and the irksome bed 


All things must end sometime, and so 
Does this night’s vigil; no more I know 


Till a dying fire and stars grown pale 


A moon, 


The long-wooed slumber far has fled. 
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Call the red-eyed wanderers back to the trail. 


Tonight I’m not where the snow-flowers bloom ;: 
Tonight I’ve a bed in a cozy room; 

No chill wind nips, no roasting flame 

Wakes sinful thoughts in a martyred frame; 
Yet I envy my erst free self that khan 

On the old bald head of Capitan. 


GEorGE FRANCIS RICHARDSON... _ 
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A Gift from Black Bart 


LL the world knows of Califor- 
A nia’s gold mines and many are 

the tales of adventure linked 
with the names of John Marshall, Gen- 
eral John Sutter, the Mother Lode 
Country and its placer mines. Buried 
throughout Alta California. are silver 
and quartz mines, less spectacular but 
nevertheless interesting to “sourdough” 
and “tenderfoot”’ alike, and famous are 
the .tales of ‘““The White Cap” and 
“Mirabel” mines. Robert Louis Stev- 
enson knew the silver country and his 
story “The Silverado Squatters” is a 
tale of his honeymoon spent on the 
abandoned site of the Silverado mine, 
high on the side of Mount St. Helena, 
that lofty old peak which guards the 
valleys of the coast of Central Cali- 
fornia. 


Fertile valleys of grain, fruit trees, 
homes and in the center—the diamond’s 
place in any ring—Clear Lake, a beau- 
tiful shimmering body of water, known 
since the time of the Indians for the fish- 
ing in spring and summer and for the 
flocks of ducks that each winter make 
this tule bordered water their winter 
home. 


In the ’70s and ’80s the district bor- 
dering the lake had two great crops, the 
grain in the fields and the silver in the 
rocky, red-brown chimese-covered hill- 
sides. “The farmers, when their wheat 
and barley was ripe, hauled it in great 
rumbling wagons to the mill on Kelsey 
Creek, there to be ground into flour and 
taken home to be made into bread and 
pastries by the cook, generally the wife, 
as Lake County had not as yet reached 
the Bartlett Pear degree of prosperity 
synonymous of this district today. 


It was in the early ’80s, one noon 
time in November, that a rider came 
loping up to the ranch house of the mill 
to shout to the astonished men who 
quickly gathered round his rearing horse, 
“The Middletown stage was held up in 
Lower Lake Canyon this morning. The 
season’s workings of the Mirabel were 
in the Wells-Fargo box. It looks like 
Black Bart’s job; same kind he pulled 
off at Upper Lake a year ago—bunch 
of masks with hats on and sticks to look 
like guns poking out of the brush. It 
fooled the whole coach, made ’em think 
he had a whole brigade with him. Any- 
way, the Mirabel has offered five thou- 
sand dollars for the recovery of the sil- 
ver and capture of the old boy himself.” 
Even as he was talking the rider was 
starting towards the “Stokes Ranch,” 
ten miles farther down the two wagon 
tracks that passed as a county road. 


By Ruth M. Murgatroyd 


Five thousand dollars! Money came 
too slowly in this undeveloped country 
to miss a chance to get this small for- 
tune. The mill was closed down and 
soon even the plow horses, bridled and 
with sacks across their backs, were 
quickly pressed into service. Great, in- 
deed, must be the need when a human 
being other than a small boy will at- 
tempt a journey on a jogging old work 


horse. 


Which way had the road agent gone? 
None could agree, and so like ants, 


A Quiet Spot in the Mountains 


when the peace and quiet of their hill 
is disturbed, they scattered in all direc- 
tions. In the chimese country the start 
of an hour or two may mean a lead not 
to be overtaken. ‘This stubborn, prickly, 
dull green brush grows to shoulder 
height and so dense as to make progress 
well nigh impossible. In the spring this 
hillside mattress is one mass of pink and 
magenta blossoms, fragrant and pleasing 
to the eye of the upland traveler. Horses 
cannot make their way through this 
growing barbed wire and will rear and 
turn against efforts to force them into 
this flesh tearing bush. Strange natural 
paths, several feet wide, close resembling 
man-made trails, appear in parts of this 
otherwise impenetrable barrier and it is 
along these that rapid progress can be 
made and cut-offs taken to various parts 
of the country; some leading south to 
Mt. St. Helena, others eastward and 
across Black Mountain to the Sacra- 


mento Valley north to Potter Valley 


and westward to Hopland, Pieta and 
the coast. 

How lonely was life at the{mill for a 
child without companions of her own 
age. No one to talk to when cutting 
out paper dolls, no one to dress up in 
grown-up clothes with and play “‘make 
believe you are Papa and I am Mama.” 
Billy, the deer, was too big to try to 
lead around with a ribbon now, besides 
he was never home except when some 
strange dogs fought him and then, when 
the fray was too one-sided he would 
give one great leap and run home. ‘The 
kittens would not stay in the dolls’ 
cradle and one had walked outside in 
the mud with the big doll’s best night- 
gown on and now it was ruined. Even 
good old Vesuvius, the hound, was too 
busy to play, as her time was occupied 
with five puppies, as yet with eyes un- 
opened. Of course, it was fun to watch 
them for a time as they made queer 
noises and bumped around in a box in 
the harness shop; but if one watched 
too long the mother dog would get 
nervous and perhaps move her little 
family. 

How flat and lifeless everything 
seemed after the noise and bustle of a 
posse leaving from the ranch! How 
awful and yet how thrilling it must be 
to go on a man hunt. Little Ella, the 
ten-year-old daughter of the owner of 
the Mill ranch, fervently hoped that no 
one would be hurt; that the robber 
would not kill anyone or be killed. Of 
course it was wrong for him to take 
the silver that did not belong to him; 
but he had hurt no one in the holdup 
and all of the people in the stages that 
Black Bart had held up spoke of the 
courteous way in which he treated his 
victims and of the fact that he never 
took jewelry or money from women and 
children. If her dad could just get a 
good look at the road agent so that he 
could tell her what a real bandit looked 
like, and she in turn could tell it all to 
the children at the mountain school they 
attended, when sufficient pupils could be 
mustered together to warrant the hiring 
of a teacher. 

In her desire to get the news of the 
search as quickly as any was received, 
Ella took a book that had recently been 
given her and sat down on the board 
walk near the gate. 
she would put down the book and, 
standing on the gate, swing back and 
forth, her eyes riveted on the road. A 
call from the rear of the house quickly 
brought her to that region. Her mother, 
busy preparing supper, told her to open 
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the corral gates as the cows were be- 
ginning to come in from the hillside 
pastures. Perched on a high post of 


the fence she managed to count the cows 


and still keep her vigil of the road. All 
of the cows came home except a young 
black and white heifer. As there was 
no one else to go after her, the child, 
knowing that a pack of coyotes was 
roaming the hills, prepared at once to 
go in search. Calling old Maude, once 
a beautiful sorrel mare, now a one-eyed, 
raw-boned bunch of hide and hair, fed 
and given shelter until her days should 
end, in appreciation of services rendered 
her master in her younger years; most 
of which had been spent in partial blind- 
ness due to a cow rustler’s bullet meant 


for her master. As it was nearly dusk, 


her first thought was to call Vesuvius, 
but remembering the puppies she decided 
to go alone. | 
Over the second ridge, near a fenced- 
in water hole, the stray cow was found 
and started in the direction of the barn. 
Perhaps, thought Ella, as she drew her 
knees together and hung on to Maude’s 
mane to keep from sliding over her 
head as they went down the slope, she 
could still be in time to hear all the 
news. Maude was so fidgety now that 
it was getting dark that Ella was not 
surprised to find herself sitting on the 
ground holding onto her ankle, that 
pained and throbbed from the fall. Now 
they never would get home! How could 
she ever get back on the horse? Now 
there was nothing to do but to limp 
painfully along, bearing her weight on 
the halter of the horse to steady her. 


So preoccupied was she with her woes 
that it was not until Maude snorted 
and reared that she looked up, to see a 
man approaching from the south. The 
stranger was of medium height and 
neatly dressed. In his left hand he was 
carrying a dark colored bag. The color 
of his eyes and their expression she could 
not fathom as a large brimmed black 
hat shadowed them. Noticing the limp 
and seeing the child walking and lead- 
ing the horse, the man, when he came 
within speaking distance, asked the 
trouble; at which, deciding that the 
stranger meant no harm, poured forth 
the tale of the one-eyed horse and her 
fear of the dark. ‘The man, after look- 
ing at the ankle, said: “Just a nasty 
sprain that will keep you off your feet 
for several days. Suppose you let me 
help you on that gallant charger of 
yours,” and with a lift Ella was again 
astride the horse. 


As the man walked along beside the 
horse he asked questions concerning the 
countryside, saying that he was on his 


just what direction a cut-off that he. 


had heard about lay. Ella was by this 
time perfectly at ease except for her 
foot, and explained and pointed the di- 
rection. As it was now past dinner time 
the child began to think of the lunch 
that she had been too excited to eat and 
of the supper she might miss. She asked 
the stranger, ‘““Won’t you be hungry 
walking so far without something hot 
to eat?” ‘The stranger replied, “I have 
had so many other things on my mind 
that I have not thought about eating,” 
which Ella thought a queer answer, in- 
deed, for one on a long journey on foot. 
As hospitality is inbred in the mountain 
people, she said, “I am sure that my 
mother will be glad to get something.” 
The man chuckled and said, “Yes, to 
tell the truth I am hungry and I greatly 
appreciate your mother and your kind- 
ness.”’ 

As they locked the cow in the corral 
the man said, “Why are you doing all 
of this work, aren’t there any men here 
to take care of the cows?” To this 
Ella replied, “We have lots of men 
working here at the Mill, but the Mid- 
dletown stage was held up today and 
they are all out hunting the robber.” 
The man smiled and said, “Oh, they 
are, are they? Well, do you know if 
they have any clues as to who held up 
the stage?” The girl replied, “The 
rider from the mines said that it looked 
like Black Bart’s job, but that is all 
they know. How I would like to see 
the robber. I would hate to see him 
hurt but I would be so excited and 
happy just to get a good look at him!” 
The man walked up closer to the girl, 
and placing his hand upon her shoulder 
said, “Oh! So it would make you happy 
to see Black Bart, would it?” 

Nearing the house the girl said, “I 
will go ahead and tell mother you are 
here,” and forgetting the ankle she 
quickly disappeared into the house. 
When she had told her mother all about 
the man outside, the woman filled a 
big plate of roast beef, potatoes and 
corn on the cob and asked the stranger 
to come in. He, however, refused, say- 
ing that he would not think of further 
intruding on them, so a place was set 
on a table on the porch. When the meal 
was finished and the man had praised 
Ella’s mother’s cooking, especially the 
apple pie, he asked to be allowed to pay 
for it. When this offer had been re- 
fused he said, “Now I must be getting 


on, but be assured that I shall never 


forget your kindness.’’ The woman said, 
“Ella may go with you to the path lead- 
ing to the cut-off and show yow the 
direction of the trail to Pieta.” ‘Thank- 
ing her the two departed and in the 


way to the West and did not know inyard the man lifted the small girl onto 
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Maude’s back. 

As they neared the forks of the trail 
the man said, “I shall never forget your 
kindness to me, a stranger, and I want 
to give you this little silver chain to 
show my appreciation in a small way. 
You said awhile ago that you would be 
happy if you could see Black Bart; well 
—you have had your wish, and tomor- . 
row morning tell your little school 
friends that you have seen him. Good- 
bye, little friend of the mountain—I am 
Black Bart!” 

How long the child sat there holding 
the silver chain in her hands she does 
not remember, but it was not until 
Maude, impatient at the delay, suddenly 
turned and started in the direction of 
home that, glancing back over her 
shoulder, she saw the silhouette of the 
man outlined against the afterglow of 
the evening sky, walking swiftly toward 
Pieta and the West. 


AutTHor’s Note—Black Bart, years 
after this incident, when visited at San 
Quentin prison by the “Ella” of this 
story, said, “Yes, I remember you, and 
I know that your mother knew whom 
I was.” 


COMMON SENSE IN BUYING 

WO YOUNG men clubbed together 

and raised $50 with which to buy a 
dilapidated automobile. In a few days 
one of them was arrested for reckless 
driving. When arraigned in court, the 
youth of seventeen admitted that he and 
his co-owner were without jobs and had 
put all their money into the car. The 
cat will be sold to pay the young man’s 

ne. 

Another case of reckless driving re- 
vealed the fact that the married owner 
of the car earned only $18 a week. 
When the judge heard this, he let the 
offender off with a light fine and a 
heavy lecture on the foolishness of an - 
$18-a-week man trying to support a car. 

Both of these cases came to light on 
the same day recently in the same city. 
They could be multiplied a thousand 
fold every day of the year. 

The automobile was the turning 
point of the age. It has proved to be a 
blessing to millions. It has impoverished 
countless families and accomplished the 
financial and moral downfall of many. 

Henry Ford recently said that the 
people of this country could not have 
too many cars or too many radios. Henry 
also sent a peace ship to Europe in 1915 
to get the boys out of the trenches be- 
fore Christmas. To say that the public 
should keep on buying automobiles or 
radios to the limit, is the kind of advice 
that has led many a person into habits 
of ruinous extravagance.—T hrift Mag- 
azine. 
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Page of Verse 


In Those Days They Grew Men 


N those days they grew men. 
The weaklings died, 
Frail blossoms crushed beneath the heavy heel 
Of stalking fate, remembered in the prayers 
Of weary mothers, soon to bear again. 
The ones that lived were harried by grim death, 
By fevers, plagues, miasma of the swamps; 
. Baited by cold, scarred from the stern encounter 
With forces, elemental, merciless. 
They knew the rigors of a discipline 
Cruel as the God whose punishments they saw 
In every stroke of nature. 
So they grew, 7 
Body and soul alike warped, twisted, gnarled 
Far from the rapturous, dreaming, high intent 
Of nascent life. Hard breathing, beaten back, © 
Yet still upstanding, stripped of vain desires, 
They ran the appointed race unto the end. 
The strong survived. 
In those days they grew men. 
—Snow LONGLEY. 


_ Anachronistic 


LL day the house stands waiting. Moments pass, 


And hours on the dial in the grass, 
And no one comes. 


The eager pine-trees whisper, lean and glance; 
The live-oaks hold a magic-circle dance; 
The water-lilies smile or look askance; 

Still no one comes. 


Why should the morning-glories overhead 

Bower the guest-house, fuchsias purple and red 

Bend to it lovingly, the crimson and rose-spread 

Slender geraniums cluster and climb the walls, — 
If no one comes? 


The buzzing bees visit the hollyhocks, 

The heliotrope, the lilies and the phlox. 
Down in a hollow place the ferns love well 
Are rustic seats—a table—bowl of flowers: 
Yet no one comes to fill the waiting hours, 
No one to break the magic garden’s spell. 


What of the two who tend the little home, 
“Water the selfsame garden, sow the flowers, 
Caress the cat, who sleeps away the hours 
Or mews a whimper when they pass him by? 


The mother’s life is peace; her lot fulfilled 
Leads her to quiet thought, no strivings more; 
While eager Marion’s tender heart is sore 
For equal comradeship, for love and bloom. 


Often the girl in the evening’s subtle gloom, 
Seeing the cat’s grim silhouette made by the fire, 
Shudders as though foredoomed in her desire 

To life and garden vacant, unbeheld. 

Where is her guardian angel? Where the mate 
To search, discover, enter the garden gate? 


But you forget the fee of love! 


In vain the blue delphinium sways her charm, 
The Shasta daisy gleams, the marigolds 

Nod their bright heads, orange or molten gold; 
No modern suitor, like a knight of old, 

Comes searching the sweet garden’s treasure store. 


The maiden seeds and waters, plucks a spray, 

Makes all the garden beckon, makes it say, 

“‘Won’t you come in, my springtime love to share?” 


No distant bugle—not one answering song— 


Ah, God! must she be lonely her life long? 
| —ANN BULLARD. 


Free From Love 


OU boast that you are free from love! 
For now cool peacefulness has come 
And brought to heartbreak sweet relief 
From aching hours. Days are gone 
With nights of disillusioned dreams, 
When mornings only broke to wake again your grief! 


You swear that you are free from love! 

Since now the bitterness is fled 

From even memories of farewell. 

Beyond the wistfulness and dread 

Of recollection, there is rest 

For haunting visions of a disenchanted spell! 


That, when virility returns ; 

To spent desire, hope will rise 
Within your bosom, beat and burn! 

The pipes of Pan will call encore 

For those whose lips have tasted wine of Paradise! 


—Rex SMITH. 


Noncommittal 


“WT is good to sit by the open grate,” 
Said Tom. “Just hear that north wind moan, 
The lazy flame up the chimney swirls—” 
But I saw a head with golden curls 


Wind-blown. 


“Our fire has wonderful color tonight,” 

Said Tom. ‘An artist’s soul might fret 

A weary while to paint it true.” 

But I saw eyes of dawn-sky blue 
Tear-wet. 


“You may dream about your tropic isles,” 
Said Tom. “Give me the sap-log’s hiss 
Of a fire in the grate, and unpack my grips.” 
But I felt the glow of your laughing lips’ 
Warm kiss. 
—PAMELIA PEARL JONES. 
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A Dream Come True 


rear of the Academy of Sciences in 

Golden Gate Park, overlooking an 
adorable dell, Miss Alice Eastwood, 
the eminent botanist, felt it would be an 
ideal spot in which to have a garden of 
Shakespeare’s flowers. 

To this end she inspired the Spring 
Blossom and Wild Flower Association 
to work for three years to gain adequate 
funds. At last, in August of 1927, the 
club wrote for approval of their plans 
to the Board of Park Commissioners, 
who unanimously granted their request. 

The spot was cleared of weeds and 
planted: in grass to make a wonderful set- 
ting for the annuals and perennials grown 
in the park nursery from seeds sent to us 
from the bard’s own garden at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, the generous gift of Mr. 
Sherman T. Blake and Sutton & Co. of 
England. 

The pomegranate, orange and lemon 
trees, the myrtle, chestnut, holly, locust, 
black mulberry, yew, oak, birch, laurel, 
aspen, elder, willow, ash, walnut and elm 
trees, the shrubs, medicinal herbs and 
plants and vegetable garden are gifts of 
the members and their friends. 

For fear many may forget the passing 
of time, a sundial, the gift of Mrs.- Rob- 


S eet in her workroom at the 


By Marion Ramon Wilson 


ert H. Collier, will mark the march of 
the sun; and for artistic delight and the 
joy of the birds, a lovely carrara marble 
fountain was given by Mrs. Charles R. 
Johnson. 


Shakespeare Bust—Holy Trinity Church 


As the garden is educational, as well 
as a beauty spot, Mr. Walter Bliss, the 
architect, designed at Mr. Phelan’s re- 
quest and as his gift a brick wall at the 
end of the garden to hold six bronze 


panels of flower quotations from Shake- 
speare’s works. 

The six panels were the gifts of: 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. 

The Bohemian Club (in honor of the 
World Stage). | 

The English Speaking Union, Cali- 
fornia branch. 

The P. E. N. (poets, essayists, novel- 
ists), San Francisco chapter. 


The San Francisco Garden Club. 
Mr. Albert Bender (in honor of the : 


creative writers of California). 


In the center of the wall stands a 
bronze copy of the Shakespeare bust 
made from the plaster bust executed by 
the sculptor George Bullock in 1814, 
from the Stratford church bust of Shake- 
speare. 

The original monumental bust in Holy | 
Trinity Church at Stratford-upon-Avon | 
was made by Gerard Jonson, ‘‘Stone- 
cutter,” from a mask taken a few hours 
pro Shakespeare’s death on April 23rd, 

The copy is the joint gift of Mayor 
Archibald Flower of Stratford-upon- 
Avon and Senator Phelan of San Fran- 
Cisco. 


The Tables Turned 


into his mouth, gazed up with large, 
wide-open eyes. The minister stopped in 
passing to stoop down and solemnly pat 
his cheek, with the result that the small 
face began to pucker and a howl seemed 
imminent. At the open door the visitor 
paused, and, doffing his hat, accosted his 
parishioner in slow, measured tones, “A 
fine day to you, Mrs. Simpson.” 

“A fine day it is indeed, sir,” cheer- 
ily responded the little woman, pausing 
in her work, and looking up with a 
bright smile. “You will have enjoyed 
your quiet walk through the green lanes 
today. Pray be seated.” 

“Yes, it is pleasant in the sunshine, 
very pleasant. But my heart has been 
filled with sadness, Mistress Simpson, 
as I walked and mused by the way. It 
is an evil world. God’s curse is upon 
it. I see the trail of the serpent on 
every side, and all things are ripening 
for destruction. How can I be merry 
when I think of the wrath to come?” 
(The minister, you will observe, was in 
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an extra theological mood. I know not 


what he had had for his dinner.) 


This was too much for Mrs. Simpson, 


and she answered with some warmth, 
“Why will you always look on the dark 
side of things, sir? I’m sure God has 
given us plenty of blessings to think 
about. I’m sure he has made the world 
very beautiful. I can never look at the 
sunshine and the flowers without feel- 
ing how much He loves us. If you be- 
lieve that He has cursed His creatures, 
I do not. I cannot help believing that 
He loves them all.” 

“Ah, Mistress Simpson,” sighed the 
minister, “it grieves me much to hear 
you talk so. Your words savor of the 
carnal mind. Judge not after the sight 
of the eyes, lest you be led astray from 
sound doctrine. Are we not all by na- 
ture children of wrath, who, but for 
the election of grace, would be given 
over, even as others, to the unquenchable 
fire? ‘The same divine decree whereby 
we, the elect, are saved from destruc- 


tion, has predestined the rest of men to 
eternal damnation.” 


And in the warm sunshine without, 
the baby boy went on laughing and 
crowing, and the insects hummed, and 
the birds sang; and even poor drunken 
Jock, with his battered coat and dilap- 
idated hat, who was leaning over the cor- 
ner of the garden face, seemed supremely 
contented, as with half-closed eyes he 
tried to count the ear-wigs that swarmed 
in the flowers of the hollyhock. 

Having delivered himself of these sen- 
timents, the good minister folded his 
hands and closed his eyes, like a man 
who felt he had done his duty. 

Mrs. Simpson glanced up at him from 
under her long lashes with a strange 
light in her eyes. ‘How can you be- 
lieve anything so horrible, sir? I can- 
not bear to think that God hates any of 
His creatures, and seeks to do them 
harm. Surely He must be a great deal 
better and more loving than we are. 

(Continued on Page 333) 
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The Foreign Bond-—Is It Safe? 
By Trebor Selig 


CHOOSING YOUR 


“Dien CIPAL and Interest Guar- 


anteed,”’ says a bond circular 
recently mailed to investors, and 
it lays considerable stress on this factor 
of the investment offered. ‘They sound 
very assuring, those four words, espe- 
cially that last word “Guaranteed,” and 


they doubtless served their purpose and: 


proved, to a great many people, the final 
convincing argument in the sale of the 
bonds offered. However, a careful an- 
alysis of the so-called “guaranty” raises 
a very disturbing doubt as to its value 
to the investor and inevitably leads to the 
suspicion that those four words constitute 
nothing more than a grandiloquent ges- 
ture designed solely to sell and not to 


safeguard the bonds. 


There are many instances, of course, 
where “principal and interest guaran- 
teed’? mean all that they appear to mean; 
where a thoroughly responsible guaran- 
tor, able and willing, stands ready to 
meet any payments to investors which 
may not be wholly provided by revenues 
produced by the properties pledged as 
security for the bonds or notes or other 
evidence of debt constituting the invest- 
ment. In such a case the guaranty is of 
value to the investor as a collateral se- 
curity, but even then a thoughtful person 
must wonder why, if the pledged security 
is all that it should be, any guaranty is 
necessary. 


In the case of the recently offered in- 
vestment above referred to, it appears 
that the guarantor has practically his 
entire fortune invested in the enterprises 
pledged as security. “There can be no 
reason to doubt his integrity- and his 
confidence in the business and his willing- 
ness to make good any deficit in pledged 
revenues. His intentions are good, but 
one must not forget a well known saying 
that has to do with a certain highway 
that is reputed to be “paved with good 
intentions.” If the security back of the 
investment is sound, the guaranty is 
unnecessary. If the security fails, the 


_guarantor’s ability to pay fades with it. 


Investigation of a certain Eastern in- 
surance concern which made a business 
of “guaranteeing”’ bond issues disclosed 
the fallacy of its protection. Its clients, 
by the payment of certain fees, were 


given an insurance policy guaranteeing 
payment of principal and interest on 
bond issues. ‘These fees, incidentally, 
were assessed against the investor in the 
shape of slightly increased purchase 
prices, for in such transactions as in all 
others, the ultimate consumer pays the 
costs. The bond buyer probably got his 
money’s worth in the sense of security 
he felt in owning a “guaranteed bond.” 


But it was found that the insurance 
company had been nig@re concerned about 
its volume of business and its collections 
of fees than it was in maintaining a con- 
servative ratio between its total of risks 
assumed and the amount of tangible 
assets it held on which it could depend 
to meet demands under its guaranty. It 
had assumed risks that it should not have 
assumed at all and it had assumed a total 
of risks so far out of line with its ability 
to pay that the “insurance” it issued was 
practically worthless to the insured. 


A bond issue or other security offered 
may be adequately protected by mort- 
gaged property of ample value and of 
dependable earnings quite sufficient to 
meet all requirements of its indebtedness, 
yet the business or the property or the 
borrower may be unknown to the public 
to such a degree that the ready sale of 
its securities would be difficult. In such 
a case, the guaranty, if honestly made by 
a responsible and well known guarantor, 
would be of legitimate use to the under- 
writer in the sale of the security, and of 
dependable assurance to the investor. 
Many such guaranteed investments are 
offered to the public, but so, also, are 
many doubtful ones. 


Readers of investment magazines and 
of the. financial news pages, investors 
whose names are on the lists of many 
investment houses, observed a sudden 
popularity of this “‘guaranteed invest- 
ment” idea a couple of years ago. It 
was not new, but it attained a notably 
wider vogue among dealers in certain 
types of investment at a time when one 
such concern failed after selling its cli- 


ents many millions of dollars of bonds” 


which, being underwritten by an inex- 
perienced house and improperly safe- 
guarded, soon fell into default. Several 
competitors of even unquestioned stand- 
ing then adopted the guaranty as a means 


of reassurance. It was at that time that 
the investigation of one of the insurance 
concerns employed proved that a guar- 
anty does not always guarantee. 

“Our bonds will not be offered on any 
such basis,” was the decision of the head 
of the biggest of this group of under- 
writing houses, one which has a notable 
career for sound financing over a long 
period of years. “If a bond issue is suf- 
ficiently sound, of itself, to be a desirable 
investment on its own merits, we will 
sponsor it before our clientele and offer 
it with our assurance that it is sound. 
If it is not, no insurance policy will cure 
its fundamental defects, and we will have 
nothing to do with it.” I¢ is noteworthy 
that that house lost no clients because of 
this policy and its clients continued to 
trust more in the responsibility and in- 
tegrity of the house than it did in the 
advertised “insured” and ‘“‘guaranteed” 
features of the bonds offered by its com- 
petitors. 

The investor must not be misled by 
those four alluring and persuasive words, 
“principal and interest guaranteed.” 
Sometimes they mean just what it is in- 
tended the investor should believe them 
to mean, but sometimes they are used 
merely as a gaudy coating to an unsound 
piece of work. One cannot take such a 
statement at its face value. One must 
always look behind it at the actual 
pledged property back of the investment. 
Satisfied as to that, he should analyze the 
guaranty. It may or may not be an addi- 
tional security, but his first and funda- 
mental concern must be the pledged 
property and its revenues. And he must 
always consider, as of almost as great 
importance as the mortgaged security, 
the reputation and record of the invest- 
ment house which sponsors the invest- 
ment and recommends it to him as sound 
and desirable. 


TO POETS 
If interested in having your poems 
appear in a high class magazine— 
THE Poets’ 
Send a few unpublished ones to 


THE TOWNSEND PUBLICATIONS 
Howe, Oklahoma 
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“The High Road and the Low” 


the low road” in all things. None 

the less is there in literature. Much 
today is said regarding the forms of 
poetry. There is just one thing that 
critics agree upon, and that is, poetry 
at the present time is not stable. And 
there is proof of this statement. 

The lovers of the old forms—the son- 
net, that most dignified type of poetry, 
the worshipers of Shelley, Keats, and 
Tennyson endeavor to tell us that the 
present status of poetry is lamentable; 
that.there are no poets; that unless a 
God of Poetry is born, poetry, the most 
elevated form of literature ever known, 
is doomed. We find finely phrased ar- 
ticles challenging the modern poets to 
the fray and, in one and the same 
breath, sounding their knell. 

These articles, of course, are written 
by cranks, by prejudiced minds, by those 
“who have formed their own opinions,” 
and once having done so, are open to no 
new thought; who, more often than not, 
have been handed the “key” by great 
universities that have expected those 
worthy of this honor would step into 
the world well-born and ready to receive 
with open arms and broadened minds, 
all new things of consequence, for it is 
the law of order, that “old forms must 
ever give way to new forms—and who 
are you, or who am [ (because we wear 
the “key” and carry the “‘pad-lock”’ of 
this or that great institution, to say 
that this or that form of poetry is the 
better? 

The so-called vers libre is NOT new, 
for in the days of Cbnfucius, some 
of the most excellent poetry of this style 
was written—not handed down by word 
of mouth rather, written in the note- 
books of the poets, for in those days the 
works of the writers were unpublished. 
You read their bits of prose or poetry 
from their own notebooks as you sit 


ska is ever the “high road and 


Edith Elden Robinson 


and sip your tea in the tea houses. If 
you liked it you copied that particular 
verse or prose into your own—and gave 
the poet due credit. If today or tomor- 
row you saw another poet and liked his 
work, you did the same all over again, 
and he did likewise. ‘Thus the verse of 
those days became the verse of present- 
day China and very creditable verse 
was written. But let me impress you, 
once more, not in form nor style varying 
much from the poetry the many choose 
to call ‘“‘new form poetry” today. 

Another instance, take this passage 
from Shakespeare, whom all agree is the 
master of his art: 


“The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from 
heaven 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice 
blest ; 

. . - « We do not pray for mercy, 

And that same prayer doth teach us 
all to render | 


The deeds of mercy.” 


Do not accents fall in beauty of meas- 
ure? Yet, it is blank verse. One may 
easily compare this with work of Amy 
Lowell or many another writer of the 
blank and free -verse—and if Shakes- 
peare, the Master, may use this style of 
poetry, why not the writer of modern 


verse, if he but know whereof he speaks, 


without all this furore of comment by 
the critics? 

“Ah, but that is the very point,’”’ some 
remark. ‘Those who know not what 


they do give us free and blank verse 


and choose to call it poetry, and then 
they quote Carl Sandburg and many 
another of his form and style. 


There are opinions and opinions upon 
poetry, as upon all other phases and 
forms of literature, but upon no other 
thing is there so great a diversified 
opinion as upon what makes good poetry. 

One critic reads a particular poem 
and pronounces it, at once, bad—very 
bad, while another comes along and 
lauds the poet who wrote that bit of 
poetry to the skies. Who then, is to 
say what makes poetry? 3 

There is the high and the low in 
poetry. There will ever be. But there 
is fast becoming the mean, as well, and 
it is my opinion and I believe that of 
many earnest students of the subject, 
that there will be a fusing and a blend- 
ing of the poetry of yesterday and that 
of today, which will create a poetry of 
tomorrow far excelling anything we 
know thus far. And—why not? In all 
phases of art there is progression. Were 
I to believe that poetry of the long ago 
would be the poetry of the morrow, 
I must needs defy the laws of the uni- 
verse, and I do not choose thus to do. 

Much poetry that is written today 
had better never have seen the light of 
day; but there is, also, much poetry 
that is given the world that is very beau- 
tiful. One hundred years from now 
the tale will be told. Another Shakes- 
peare or Rosetti or Shelley may have 
been born in your. very midst and like 
the one great Master, gone on his way 
unsung and scorned by you. 


So, in conclusion, I wish to convey to 
my readers that poetry is a beautiful 
form of art, appealing to the emotions, 
to the intellect and to the ear, and if it | 
has done this, he who has written this 
poetry, whether it be blank, verse libre 
or adheres to the wornout forms or 
whether it blazes for itself a new path- 
way, should be welcomed as worthy the 
name poet, and his work, the name of 
poetry. ° 


Overland Monthly. 
Islands. 


THE LEAGUE OF WESTERN WRITERS 


There was held at Portland, Oregon, August 9th, 10th and 11th, the annual convention of the 
League of Western Writers. The president, Col. E. Hofer, of Salem, Oregon, and his associate officers 
prepared a program rich in value and holding in interest. 
notable addresses and discussions on varied themes and phases of work properly falling within the 
scope of the League’s activities. A number of these papers will later find place in the columns of the 


The League embraces territory of our 11 Western States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico and Hawaiian 
The League elected as its president Arthur H. Chamberlain. 
held in San Francisco. The feeling was generally expressed that the League had reached the point in its 
development where the force and backing of a Western literary magazine was required, and the Over- 
land Monthly was by common consent thought to be the only magazine to fill this requirement. In a 
later issue we shall speak more fully of plans for co-operation now under way. 


During the three days’ session there were 


The 1929 convention will be 
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“A Mercury of the Golden Era”. 


CCOMPANYING “The Path- 
A finder,” John C. Fremont, on 
several of his expeditions, was 
Captain Knight. 
On the way home after the fourth ex- 
pedition, the party passed through a 
beautiful foothill country. 


When the discovery of gold lured all 
the world to California, Captain Knight 
joined the endless caravan, treking west- 
ward. Reaching the San Joaquin River 
he heard tales of fabulous wealth in the 
hills above. Leaving Stockton with his 
outfit, he reached the country he had 
passed over with Fremont. Hs astutely 
figured that at a certain point along the 
Stanislaus River was an excellent place 
for a townsite, as it lay between Stock- 
ton and Sonora. “The Queen City of 
the Mines.” At this point he built a 
ferry, an hotel, also opened a store. In 
a few weeks the ferry was a city, the 
gateway to rich bars, flats, ravines and 
guiches, where armies of gold seekers 
were tearing the red, gold-strewn soil. 
The captain’s city prospered and grew. 
From the four corners of the world came 
the nugget seekers. 


On a hot June day, John Rett, with 
his worldly belongings carried on his 
back, came to the ferry and “put up” 
at the Metropolitan Hotel. In the eve- 
ning when the lumbering Concord stage 
arrived from Stockton, with its new 
quota of passengers, Bill Boyd, who 
deftly handled the ribbons, swung him- 
self off the driver’s seat. His glance 
fell upon John Rett. Spitting a quid 
of tobacco with unerring aim at a hole 
in a plank of the stoop, exclaimed: 
“How by Sam Hill did you manage to 
outrun my horses, down the pike, young 
feller?” “Well, I’ve always had a hank- 
ering for running, you see, and I ken 
run some,” grinned the lean, lanky, 
sinewy John. “Boys, this here feller 
ken run, and youse all know that I ken 
tell a runner. My treat, come on, all 
of youse,” and the crowd moved toward 
the bar to liquor up. 


Rett was a Yankee, full of enterprise 
and glib of tongue. He soon became 
well known at the Ferry and by his in- 
genuity and energy made money. He 
often twitted Bill Boyd: “Hell, Bill, I 
could beat your old stage any day de- 
livering mail.” 


Stage time was the event of the day. 
The whole population gathered at the 
postofice, and on Saturday nights the 
miners came to the Ferry from miles 
around to get their mail. Even the 


By Juliette Mouron Hood 


Celestials came to “catchee him letter.” 


Watching old Rattlesnake Joe wearily 
coming for his paper gave John Rett an 
idea. Why not carry the mail to all 
the bars and camps to these miners. He 
was strong, fleet of foot and would en- 
joy the daily adventure, also the scheme 
would pay well. . 

The next issue of the “Bee” had this 
card: 


“‘Retts Lightening Express, 
Running to Two-Mile Bar, Six-Mile 
Bar, O’Byrnes Ferry, Crimea House, 
Scorpion Bar, Spanish Bar, French Bar 
and Green Springs, leaving Knights 
Ferry Wednesdays and Saturdays on 
arrival of stages from Stockton, return- 
ing Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Collections made and commissions 
executed promptly. 
Letters and packages carried and de- 
livered with security.” 
John Rett. 


The Ferry turned out en masse to 
witness the “Lightening Express’ begin 
its initial trip. 

Like the swift-winged messenger of 
the immortals, the god of speech and the 
genius of the roads, who with the wand 
of Apollo was irresistible in bringing 
concord and harmony, the Mercury of 
the ancients, John Rett, the Mercury of 
the Golden Era, packed the mail on his 
back, took his oddly twisted staff of 
manzanita and amid cheers began his 
journey. 

Traveling swiftly, day and night, 
summer and winter, over hills, moun- 
tains, flats, gulches, ravines and deep 
canyons, he carried messages from the 
outland to the miners in camps znd in 
isolated cabins and with facile speech 
cheered many a lonely heart with a 
word, a story, a jest, a bit of news or 
gossip. 

Two-Mile Bar was his first stop. It 
was a rich mining settlement on the 
Stanislaus with hundreds of miners 
washing the golden sands. Two big 
Chinese companies had valso hundreds of 
Chinese “cleaning up” the claims de- 
serted by the white man. ‘There were 
stores, hotels, saloons, with many tents 
and remadas. 
their inbred love for trees and plants 
by planting the native California palms 
before their cabin doors. 


Six-Mile Bar, farther up the river, 
Scorpion, Willow, Spanish and French 


The husky miners evinced | 


Bars were roaring camps thronged with 
miners. Many a long weary mile did 
the “Lightening Express” travel to 
reach these bars on schedule. 


From O’Byrnes F erry through vari- 
ous mining camps in the flats and 
gulches, through Green Springs to the 
Crimea House, with “Pioneer souls, 
where highways never ran,” eagerly 
waiting for the coming of mail, papers 
and packages, the “Express” was a real 
convenience. 


For several years the Mercury of the 
Golden Era continued his “Lightening 
Express” service with great punctuality. 


One day it did not arrive on time. 
Night came, but Rett did not come. The 
next day and still no “Express.” On 
the third day news came that the “Light- 
ening Express” service had ended, the 
Mercury of the Golden Era had be- 
come the messenger of the immortals. 
The faithful and beloved John Rett 
had been found drowned in one of the 
many deep shafts filled with water. 
Various theories were advanced as to 
the cause of his death, but as the mail 
was undisturbed, it was concluded that 
he had accidently walked into his watery 
grave during the darkness, as he often 
traveled at night. John Rett had 
“crossed the Bar,” and his passing was 
deeply regretted by many a warm 
hearted, red-shirted miner. 

The Pony Express, Wells Fargo, 
with the cumbersome stage coaches, con- 
tinued his work. 

Time has wrought changes. The Bars 
are deserted, leaving the palms at TI'wo- 
Mile Bar, as living legends of the past. 


O’Byrnes Ferry lives in the reflected 
glow of Bret Harte’s “Poker Flat.” 


The Crimea House, Green Springs, 
and countless hectic mining camps are 
now peacefully basking in the traditions 
of the golden past. 

The charming fiction of the Greeks 
and Egyptians, that Mercury was the 
winged messenger of the gods, by whom 
they sent the fleet, inventive idea from 
heaven to earth, seems to contain a grain 
of truth as on November 6, 1927, the 
“Spirit of the Motherlode,” the winged 
messenger, carried a bar of gold from 
the famous Demarest mine to the mint 
at San Francisco, over country where 
the Mercury of the Golden Era blazed 
paths, inaugurating the Gold Streak 
Air Express. 

“The spirit of the old is father of 
the new.” 
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=) HE day is glorious. It is a day 
following stormy days and nights, 
when the atmosphere is definitely 
clean. A few clouds sparse the sky, 
overshadowing some hill-tops ‘‘across-the- 
bay.” From my window I vision clearly 
a bay,—our Bay of San Francisco, and 
its Golden Gate. The water is green 
and superficially tranquil, excepting 
along the rocky edges of shore where the 
underforce dashes mightily in a foamy 
froth of turmoil. 

A few days ago, a mighty storm raged 
along the coast, destroying ships and tak- 
ing its toll of lives. On the hills be- 
yond the bay, and the few unresidenced 
spots on the flat below our hill, green 
grass carpets the earth like a canvas 
painted with a mighty brush. 


And the question comes again, Why, 
oh why, can we not have this beauty 
without the storm’s destruction? Is the 
logarithm of all life to be found in the 
word destruction? 

Must we destroy the life of the tree 
to build us a home? Is it not true that 
the destruction of life in varied forms is 
necessary to perpetuate life in higher 
forms? We sow the wheat but to grind 
it in the mill. We care for the flowers 
but to pluck them. We nurture the 
lamb but to lead it to slaughter. We 
shelter the logs from the stormy weather 
but to carefully burn them at our pleas- 
ure and be annoyed with cleaning the 
ashes. 

We must destroy but to conserve our 


temper was as hot as the oven. [ 

drew out the crackling loaves with 
their sound, firm crust, and shoved in 
pans of milk biscuit. The children stood 
by a-shiver with apprehension at my 
vigor and haste. 

“Haven’t you anything to do?” I 
scolded them. “Take the dogs and go 
and keep those sheep from the alfalfa.’ 

So they went away, two little boys 
in blue overalls, and two big yellow 
collies. ‘The sheep trotted before them, 
and birds flew back and forth, passing 
one another, some silent, some with song. 
At noon my temper and the oven had 
cooled, and I wanted to give the shep- 
herds something good to eat. They ate, 
their large eyes searching mine. But a 
little patter of glad talk between them- 


I WAS baking bread that day, and my | 
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strength or our time, or afford ourselves 
pleasure. It is the order of life. The 
wheat must be threshed to give new life 
and better wheat. ‘The forest must be 
hewn that the sunshine may warm the 
earth and make room for better shelter. 
Mankind is too advanced to live in the 
tree. If we did not kill the sheep they 
would starve to death and soon be speci- 
mens for a museum of the extinct, unless 
we allowed them to roam our gardens 
and destroy our vegetable food. Ground 
is too congested for the roaming wild. 


These material things are only exam- 
ples of “Morale.’”’ As babies we are 
given sentiments of pleasure, of pain, of 
trust, of fear, of impatience. And those 
things which as children afford us pleas- 
ure die naturally in significance as years 
steal on. What has given us pain 
scarcely troubles us. Even our trust in 
the judgment of our parents turns to bet- 
ter faith in ourselves. ‘That which we 
feared as children causes us to laugh at 
its impotency. Our impatience is killed 
in our ability to make an effort. 

We live to compete with forces while 
those other forces are competing with 
forces. It is an endless strife of the 
complex. The stronger utilizing the 
weaker, and the strength based entirely 
upon the intelligence, or belief in intelli- 
gence. | 

The intelligent man is the complex. 
His morale is supersensitive. Some are 


The Children 


By Edna Anderson 


selves ran on beneath their gravity. - 

“Did you get hungry?” I asked, ready 
to be kind now that my work was over. 
“Do you want to go back again?” 

Then Ben nodded; but little John, 
with a curious hesitation: 

“°U’d you like us to stay with you?” 

I thought of the window washing I 
could do so well unhindered. 

““Those sheep ought to be watched,” 
I answered. ‘You'd better go, boys.” 

I wondered then at their joint smile, 
half glad and half sorry. But they went 
and stayed late. I saw them coming 
while I waited anxiously. The sun was 
setting ; but the eastern sky against which 
their figures moved was as blue as in the 
morning. The grass had grown still, 
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Casting a Thought 


able to show it less than others. But in 
the most apparently calm person there 
seeths a turmoil of emotions. 


And these emotions are born to be 
destroyed. And if they are not con- 
quered then the possessor is destroyed. 
The greatest emotions of character bring 
the most grief to their possessor. “They 
are the strongest and most powerful ele- 
ments of the soul; the chain that binds 
them is selfishness. When selfishness is 
crushed then all turmoil ceases. Life 
does not necessarily become languid. In 
fact, to the contrary, great poise is re- 
sultant, and where there is poise, energy 
does not run amuck, but concentrates. 


Energy may concentrate on evil or on 
good. Crime is the outcome of abject 
concentration, but nevertheless of defi- 
nite concentration. Crime requires poise 
in the last analysis. Crime is a charac- 
teristic of the insane, and in thought 
should be treated as such. 


Energy must not be wasted on emo- 
tions. Emotions are destructive. ‘They 
are a force to be destroyed—if one would 
play with contentment. 


Love should be a fact, not an emo- 
tion. In its infancy it must pass through 
the emotional stage. In its maturity it 
must be an unselfish fact. When selfish- 
ness is dead—turmoil passes on. Love 
repeats itself with a myriad of emotions 
—principally suffering. ‘The reason is 
selfishness. Selfishness and Love battle 
on, ever the same until one is destroyed. 


and the dogs walked quietly, looking tall 

in the evening shadow. : 
“What made you so late?’ I de- 

manded—rather than asked. 


They did not answer frankly, but — 


smiled at each other in that joint strange 
fashion. 

“‘We—the sheep got away,” Ben said. 

“Well, you should have watched,” I 
answered. ‘“Ihat’s what you're there 
for—” 

The two collies bounded up, curvet- 
ting; and at their growling over a fresh, 
new bone, my children laughed, too. - 

I shut the sheep in the pen, and then 
I poured milk into two blue bowls, and 
sliced a loaf of bread. 


“We'll herd again tomorrow,” said 


Ben. 
(Continued on Page 327) 
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Oregon’s Own Highway—an 


long before it becomes a tangible 

reality. In the mind of every 
great benefactor of mankind exists an 
ideal which struggles for expression. 
Sometimes the struggle is a brief one, 
more often it is not. ‘The telephone, 
the airplane, the radio, the moving pic- 
ture, and the automobile were each sub- 
jectéd to the scornful ridicule of those 
who lacked the vision of the inventor. 


Thus it has ever been. What can- 
not be seen with the human eye, touched 
with the human hand, and heard with 
the human ear is all too often made 
the object of contempt, and the man 
who holds an ideal beyond the ken of 
the immediate time in which he is living 
becomes marked as a fanatic, a crank. 
Call him that if you will, but at the 
same time thank God for the fanatic, 


the crank. Thank God for the Morse, 


Feiss achievement is a dream 


the Bell, the Marconi, the Edison, the 


Wright, the Ford, all down the list of 
those who have contributed to the bet- 
terment of the world. 

Even so far back as the earliest years 

of the Christian era the truism that “a 
prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country” was well recognized. It 
often takes an outsider to appreciate the 
merits of the person who, through long 
association, has become a commonplace 
figure. 
Our own poet of the West, Joaquin 
Miller, was discredited in the district 
where he resided until he had won a 
place with the English public. Not that 
that was attained without a struggle, 
but the strife for a literary start was 
gained there after he had tried in vain 
to win the ear of his own people. That 
he never lost faith in his own is proved 
by the fact that he returned to them 
with a wholehearted forgiveness of their 
former slights. He knew that they just 
did not understand. | 

The poet’s brother, George Melvin 
Miller, is of the same type. A man with 
a vision. A vision which has been his 
chief thought and disappointment and 
joy from the time when he was a boy of 
seventeen years. When he speaks of 
this vision, his eyes are uplifted and you 
feel with him the grandeur of the scene 
as he unfolds it before your mental eye. 
A scene of commerce, of transportation, 
of traffic; a road of safety and ease and 
beauty; a highway of progress, of activ- 
ity, of life. Can you not see it with the 
eyes of a youth standing in awe on the 
summit of a mountain pass in the far- 
away year of 1870, when East was 
separated from her sister West by tower- 


By Beatrice B. Beebe 


ing steeps clothed in almost eternal 


snow? When winter fastnesses hemmed 


men in with a barrier of glittering 
white. When the automobile was no 
more than an ideal in the life of some 
other youth. An ideal totally unknown 
and undreamed of by this lad, who, with 
reverently bared head, marveled at the 
beauty and wonder of God’s handiwork, 
and so was privileged to drink from the 
majesty about him inspiration which is 


WHO? 


IMMY lived in a lumber camp 
J In a dark and quiet wood. 
He talked to the trees and wild birds, 
And fancied they understood. 


The years sped on, and Jimmy grew 
More lonely day by day; 
The wood held only tall, straight trees, 
So why should Jimmy stay? 


One evening he sought a quiet talk 

With his feathered friends—the birds; 
He told them of his loneliness, 

In a woodsman’s simple words. 


“I’ve stayed here years and years,” he said, 
“I’m tired and lonely and blue; 

I shall get married to a girl 
Who is comely, good and true.” 

An owl in a treetop answered him 
With “Who, Who, Who?” 


SUZANNE MCKELVEY. 


to meet its fulfillment fifty-seven years 
later. For when to the people of Ore- 
gon and of the United States is given 
the completed highway which, joining 
with the Lincoln Highway, will sever 
the last barrier between the two vast 
oceans that bound our land, then will 
the dream that had its inception in 1870 
be a reality. 

In these fifty-seven years there have 
been many disappointments; many times 
when less far-visioned ones would not 
even listen to his dream; but the dream 
was a joy that could not be turned into 
sorrow, and Mr. Miller never faltered 
in his efforts for its realization. 


To many perhaps unacquainted with 
the history of what is to be known as 
the U. S. Highway No. 28, the follow- 
ing statement by George Melvin Miller 
may be of interest: 


September, 1928 


Appreciation 


“TI discovered the virtues of the Mc- 
Kenzie Pass in 1870, when I was only 
seventeen years old. My parents and 
brothers had crossed the plains in 1852 
and had told me much about the country 
from the eastern boundary of Oregon 
to the Missouri, known as the Oregon 
Trail. In that same years, 1870, I met 
John T. Craig, who lost his life at the 
summit of the McKenzie Pass in 1878 
while carrying the United States mail. 
He had worked steadily for fifteen years 
exploring and opening new grades over 
the Pass. He was the first man to 
traverse the Lost Creek Canyon, and 
devoted to it his whole time for ten 
years before the first wagon made the 
grade up Lost Creek. I knew Craig 
intimately from 1870 till his death, 
camped with him, and from his vision 
and devotion caught the thought that 
has lately developed into the transcon- 
tinental highway. 


“Later, in 1882, I organized a party 
of four in Eugene who fought their way 
through the dense woods to the Florence 
Harbor, then having only a few settlers 
confined to the lands accessible by boat 
on tidewater. After discovering the low 
pass through the Coast Range between 
Eugene and the ocean, and remember- 
ing what my parents, John T. Craig, 
and others had told me about the coun- 
try through Central Oregon and the 
Oregon Trail, I conceived the notion 
that some sort of transportation line was 
needed leading from ocean to ocean. 


“My older brothers had been over 
much of the Inland Empire, one as 
county judge in Grant County when it 
comprised almost one-third of the state. 
In 1887 I had founded the town of Flor- 
ence and developed an ambition for 
transportation to the interior. Of course, 
at that time a railroad was the ne plus 
ultra of transportation knowledge, and 
plans were laid for railroad construc- 
tion. 

“T had, 1890, started the promotion of 
Fairmont as a 400-acre addition to Eu- 
gene, and made a co-operative agree- 
ment for division of this property on 
completion of the railroad from Flor- 
ence to this point. However, the finan- 
cial panic of 1893 stopped construction 
before any rails were laid. 

“In the meantime Lane County had 
opened the wagon road over the McKen- 
zie Pass, and another between Eugene 
and the Coast, giving a continuous route 
of travel between Florence and New 
York city as early as 1890. Mail routes 
were established and stages made sched- 
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ule time during the dry and open sea- 
sons. Settlers were filling Lane County 
with new blood, and new plans devel- 
oped for the promotion of railroad con- 
struction between Eugene and the Flor- 
ence harbor, resulting in the formation 
of the Lane County Asset Company, 
composed entirely of local people who 
proposed to build an electric railroad 
from Eugene to Florence. They were 
successful in getting about four miles 
graded when, in 1910, the company sold 
its grade to the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. By 1912 the Southern Pacific 
had laid its rails over the county road 
and appropriated the only available land 
route. 

“About this time the automobile be- 
gan to attract attention, and the Lincoln 
Highway Association was organized. 
Realizing that the Southern Pacific 
would not give us adequate transporta- 
tion to the East, I organized the Cen- 
tral Oregon Highway Association— 
merged later into the New York and 
Florence Highway—forming co-opera- 
tion with the Lincoln Highway, and 
took up the matter of transcontinental 
service with the Bureau of Good Roads 
and Forest Department. By compari- 
son of official maps it was soon learned 
that this is the shortest route between 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and Chicago to the Oregon shore of the 
Pacific, and this fact appealed to all un- 
prejudiced minds as the most economical 
for service to the largest number of 


people. 

“Then, as a military factor, in the 
event of foreign war, it appears to be 
a military necessity for defense of the 
Coast. ‘The whole Coast of the state 


recalled. Then every wagging tongue 
in Viso, unloosened by the old scandal, 
would tell the story in every dirty house. 
The cannery women would know it, 
they would spend hours elaborating upon 
it. Once more a finger of scorn, with 
obvious delight, would be pointed at 
Alice. That she could endure, but she 
could not or would not allow Edward’s 
name to be a subject for their noisy, 
confused, ceaseless chatter. Edward, 
who lay so still on the old iron bed, old 
Eddie with the laughing eyes, must be 
spared. 

Alice recalled what Heber had said 
before he left. He had pointed out to 
her that there was plenty of water in 
the bowl and pitcher, in case “there 
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is without military defense of any kind. 
This is why the United States engineers 
insist on an eighty-foot right of way 
through the mountain passes. If Oregon 
land was all prairie so that roads could 
be built anywhere, perhaps eighty feet 
for right of way would not be required, 
but as all traffic east and west will be 
confined to the narrow mountain passes, 
to avoid congestion, extra width must 
be provided. Also, where heavy cuts 
and fills are to be made, wider room is 
needed. 

“The lack of enthusiasm in Lane 
County over this great highway can be 
due only to a lack of understanding of 
its potential value. Only comparatively 
few persons are able to vision things 
they cannot see with the natural eye, 
and only less than half a dozen of our 


people have traveled it between Florence 


and Boise, Idaho. This county should 
congratulate itself on the prospect of 
securing the Pacific terminal of so great 
a national highway. ‘The latest chosen 
highway map allocating all national 
highways, shows U. S. Highway No. 30 
leads from New York city, through Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
Omaha to Ontario, Oregon; and U. S. 
Highway No. 28 leads from Ontario 
over the McKenzie Pass, through Eu- 
gene to Florence. This is the official 
routing. Of course, the present grade 
will be improved by straightening, wid- 
ening, and shortening; as, for instance, 
the route from Eugene to Florence will 
leave Eugene on Eleventh avenue, fol- 
low the railroad closely to Noti over the 
Badger Grade, saving more than ten 
miles in distance and five hundred feet 
of hill climbing, over the present route 
of 1175 feet elevation. 


Laughing Eyes 
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might be sparks in the underneath 
things.” 


The crowd below was growing larger, 
the confused babble of many voices 
louder. Yes, it might have been possible 
for sparks to have remained in the under- 
neath blankets. With the lamp in one 
hand Alice examined the bedding. Stand- 
ing directly in front of the window 
where the curiosity-hungry gathering 
could not watch her, she removed the 
wick from the kerosene lamp. Carefully 
she poured the liquid over the bedding. 
The chimney crashed on the floor, the 
lighted wick she tossed on the bed. 


“Help! Fire!” she shouted, and ran 
from the room. 3 
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“This highway connects every north 
and south highway of the continent, cut- 
ting tourist mileage to the minimum for 
all who want to see ‘America first.’ I 
would urge all Lane County people to 
become familiar with this highway by 
studying the official maps and by driving 
upon it. Every man, woman and child 
should drive it from the Pacific to the 
summit of the McKenzie Pass to get 
the full value of its scenic charms. I 
was on this McKenzie Pass in 1870, five 
years before any wagon had made the 
Lost Creek Grade, and I have been en- 
joying the memory of its magnificent 
scenery ever since.” = 

In a very few more months the dream 
held sacred by a mere lad of seventeen, 
and to which he has clung for fifty-seven 
years, no matter how futile seemed his 
hope for its fulfillment, will be no longer 
just a dream. In the opening of this 
highway the message to all the world 
seems to be that so well expressed in 
the famous lines by the brother, the 
closing lines of “Columbus”: 

“He gained a world, he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: On! Sail on!” 

So when you are enjoying the pleas- 
ure of travel over the road that shall be 
known as U.S. Highway No. 28, give a 
passing thought of gratitude that to the 
dreamers of this earth are vouchsafed 
visions which become the very life of 
their being, and which in their fulfill- 
ment bring joy to mankind. And never 
hereafter be guilty of labeling the ideal 
of another as folly of an overwrought 
brain. Rather, condemn yourself for 
inability to see through his eyes, and so 
shall the prophet not lack honor even 
“in his own country.” | 


When Heber and the sheriff returned, 
they were too late. Red flames spired 
upward into a black sky. Grey, rotten 
walls tumbled into a heap of iron bed- 


steads, iron stoves, and the remains of 


a single tin bathtub. 


Alice, watching, felt that Edward 
would have approved. No investigation 
would be made now, no coroner would 
ask if the window had been found closed 
or open. The cause of his death could 
not have been ignoble—for he had 
crossed a continent for a sight of the 
woman whom he loved, had given her 
his all, and in his death had freed her 
from the confines of the dull, grey walls 
she had so long despised. 
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“Yes,” said little, old-fashioned John, - 


who wore his overalls so quaintly. 

Their smile shared some secret. 

“Don’t you get lonely?” I asked, try- 
ing to appear indifferent. 

“Tt’s fun,” said Ben. 

And: “It’s fun out theer in the grass,” 
said John. ‘We're close to the big hill.” 

They trotted away in the morning. 
The leader of the sheep, a slim brown 
goat, went ahead, while its bell called to 
the others. A day moon, very pale, was 
fading in the west. The children turned 
to say “Good-bye,” but absent-mindedly. 
The dogs were saying, ““Good-morning!”’ 
to the sheep. It was such a bright young 
company, faced toward the old hills! 

I went back to the kitchen. I would 
churn while the boys were gone. I 
thought: 

‘“‘Why don’t they get lonely, all alone, 
out there? ‘They seemed glad to go.” 

At noon I blew a horn, and again and 


again. ‘They were very long in coming. 
“My! You're slow!” I scolded. 


“What were you doing?” 

Little John had strawberries in his 
hot, round fist. 

“Here ’re berries for you,” he said. 

I was petty enough to pay no atten- 


‘tion. 


“What were you doing out there so 
long?” I insisted. 

“Herding,” answered little John. His 
beautiful, mahogany-colored hair shook 
down over his face. “Let Ben an’ me 
carry a lunch, Ma. ‘Then you won't 
need to call us.” | 

But I scolded him. I didn’t let him 
know that I would be lonely all day 
long. I didn’t let him know that. | 

“Yes! You think I’ve time to put up 
lunches for you! I’m slaving all day 
long.” 

They were quiet, while the dogs lay 
down in the shade. The heat was yel- 
low on the land when they went back 
again, the dumb things hurrying, trust- 
ing, glad; and the little half-dumb things 
with their wistful faces. I watched them, 
feeling a smarting at my eyes. I knew 
that it was not weariness of this slavish 
life, nor physical weariness; nor was it 
the callouses on palms once pink and 
soft. It was just because of that little 
company, going farther and farther away 
toward the grass and the moving shad- 
ows. It was because my heart was over- 
rested and my body over-tired. 

But I washed out the churn and 
drained the butter, and went out to feed 
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the hens. Suddenly I knelt down and 
tried to pat one Plymouth Rock on her 
cap of a rose-red comb. But she was 
afraid and ran plumply away, cackling 
the while. 7 

“Well, my work’s done,” I thought. 
“My work’s done for today. I'll go 
out and visit the children. That’s what 
I’ll do! They’re near the big hill.” 

I ran in and washed my face and 
hands and combed my hair. I put ona 
clean gingham dress, and looked at my- 
self in the glass. Then I went hurrying 
toward the big hill, glad in the autumn 
weather. The plain went on and on till 
it changed to soft air. 

By and by I began to call: 

“Ben! Little John!” 

I heard the bell of the leader, and a 
rustle of tall grass. I came on the boys, 
up to their knees in blue larkspur. After 
all, they did not answer. A tall girl 
stepped out of the weeds and answered 
for them. She spoke like an interpreter 
for all children. 

“I heard you calling. We've been 
playing hide-and-seek.” Then she called, 
and at the sound of her voice, the chil- 
dren did not linger. ‘They came run- 


- ning; and the golden dogs began to frisk. 


The girl stood gravely looking at me. 
She went on: 

“I’m from the Floweree Ranch. I’m 
herding today. ‘The men are busy all 
this week.” 

Ben and little John ran up to her. 

“You're it!” they shouted; and they 
tumbled over on the dogs that dodged 
and curvetted among the sunflowers. 

She hesitated and looked at me. I re- 
membered when I had run, years ago. 
The delight of my children, who were 
so sober and quaint at home, made me 
reckless. 

“Let’s go on playing,” I said. 

My children were shy of me. They 
did not think that I could run. They 
tagged after the girl, who was never out 
of breath. The dogs, the field, even the 
gaunt gray sheep, seemed following her. 
Yet her joy, her almost wild delight, 
were made more memorable by the gen- 
tleness of her voice. I tried to talk as 
she talked ; I tried to be terse, and whim- 
sical, and wise. I saw Ben and little 
John full of thoughts of fairies. Yet 
try as I might, my speed and my words 
lagged behind her—she who was bare- 
foot,—a stray herding-girl. 

We ate lunch by an old, old drift on 
the sandstone hill. The sheep lay down; 
and even the leader, a goat, was quiet, 
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and we could not hear the bell. 

The children made a wreath for her; 
she turned and made a wreath for me. 
I was foolish, and could not help but be 
bitter. All the time her profile shone 
against the autumn world; all the time 
her slow words came, my mind was run- 
ning itself into a dark crack and hurting 
itself for no good. How much she knew! 
Everything worth knowing, of the lovely 
world which is the only real world; of 
clouds that move with the wind, never 
against it; of colts, born with the heri- 
tage of perfect paces; of curlews pre- 
tending to be hurt, that yet soar and soar 
when their nest is safe. 


The children fell asleep, one on either 
side of her. So we were alone; and I 
thought of a “piece” in my school reader 
—Why don’t readers have more in them 
about women whose faces launch white 
ships ? 

So I thought ; and I said to her: 

“You aren’t really from the Floweree 
Ranch. You know that! You’re strange 
to this country.” 

Her young face below that simple, 
heroic wreath shone against the old hill; 
I wanted to tell her: 

“You’re some resurrected woman, 
stepped into the childhood that you wear. 
You’ve lived many war-rewarded cen- 
turies. You stand on the thrones of 
people who have given you the knowl- 
edge that they knew.” 

But I could not say that—I could 
only say, watching her: 

“You’re not from the Floweree 
Ranch”; and she could only contradict, 
gently: “Yes, I am from the Floweree 
Ranch.” 

“Why am I this way?” I wondered. 
“Why is she that way?—she, barefoot, 
a stray herding-girl, seeing three worlds 
all the time. Not just one world; there 
- two others, water and sky—both 

ue. 

The dogs barked; and there came up 
the hill, panting, flushed, Mrs. Flow- 
eree. She had thrown her gingham 
apron over her head for a sunbonnet. 

“That’s just the way I look,” I 
thought. | 

“Prentiss!” she called. 

If there had been one cloud in the sky, 
I would have said that its shadow rested 
on the girl. | 

“Yes, ma’am,” she answered. 

“How-do?” spoke Mrs. Floweree to 
me, still flushed and panting. “My! 
This is an awful climb! Prentiss, you 
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The Lea gue of Western Writers: Constitution 


and By - Laws 


The Constitution and By-Laws of the League of Western Writers as revised and adopted at the annual meeting of the 
League in Portland, Oregon, August 9th, 10th and 11th, are given herewith. A Committee on Revision, headed by Mr. Ben 
Field, of Los Angeles, had been at work during the year past. This revised document its based on the experiences of the League 
since its organization and upon the experiences of associations of like ideals and purposes. It will be noted that provision 
is made for branch leagues wherever five or more members are so situated geographically as to form such branch. It is the 
purpose also of the League to act as a central clearing house and to provide for federation of those clubs, societies and organ- 
izations and scattered through the western territory that have letters as their primary interest. 


LEAGUE OF WESTERN WRITERS 


HEREAS at this time there exists in the 

Western portion of the American Conti- 
nent no inclusive association of writers; and 
whereas the organization of such an associa- 
tion would stimulate authorship and assist 
in the publication of such writing as might 
prove worthy. 

Now, therefore, in order to advance the 
interests of the writers residing in the terri- 
tory above described, an association is hereby 
formed with the hope and design and pur- 
pose that the same will prove of mutual help 
and benefit, and will stand as an encourag- 
ment to praiseworthy literary effort. 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I 
NAME 


Section 1. The name of this organization 
shall be The League of Western Writers. 


Article II 
OBJECTS 


Section 1. The object of this League shall 
be to improve the literary product of the 
Western portion of the United States and 
Canada, and of Alaska, Mexico and the 
Hawaiian Islands; to foster and encourage 
high ideals and the noblest forms of litera- 
ture among writers residing therein; to bring 
such writers into closer association for the 
purpose of mutual advancement and en- 
lightenment and, through organization and 
united effort, to secure to them better results 
from their writing, and to insure for those 
showing educational and literary talent of 
high order the greatest possible assistance. 

Sec. 2. To procure adequate copyright 
legislation. 

Sec. 3. To assist in protecting the literary 
property of its members, and to disseminate 
information as to their rights and interests 
as authors. 

Sec. 4. To create a Bureau or Clearing 
House, and to this end appoint members of 
the League or secure assistance in helping 
members to dispose of their manuscripts; 
and to render other aid to members in the 
province of such Bureau. 


+ 


Article III 
MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Any person who resides in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico or 
the Hawaiian Islands and is a writer, dra- 
matist, scenario writer, musical composer, 
graphic artist, sculptor or other creator of 
copy-rightable material, and who occupies a 
recognized position in his or her profession, 
shall be eligible for membership in this or- 
ganization. 

Sec. 2. Other writers, artists, composers, 
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publishers, book-sellers, art dealers, musical 
and dramatic producers and performers, etc., 
who have sympathy with the objects of the 
League, but are unable to comply with the 
requirements of Section 1 of this Article, may 
be admitted as Associate members, and shall 
receive all reports and share in all the priv- 
ileges of the League, except they shall not 
have a vote. | 

Sec. 3. The Advisory Board shall pass on 
all applications for membership. 

Sec. 4. The application of a person desir- 
ing to join the League shall recite evidence 
of literary work published by him, or of 
other requisite creative art work, and shall 


be signed by two members in good standing 


in the League. 


Article IV 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the League shall 
be a President, President Emeritus, Honor- 
ary President, First Vice President, Second 
Vice President, Third Vice President, a Sec- 
retary, a Treasurer, a Critic, and a Librarian 
—provided that the offices of Secretary, 
Treasurer and Librarian, or any two of 
them, may be combined and vest in one per- 
son. 

Sec. 2. There shall be an elective Execu- 
tive Committee consisting of one member 
from each of the following: Canada, Alaska, 
Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Mexico and the 
Hawaiian Islands, 

Sec. 3. The Officers of the League, exclud- 
ing those that are appointive, and the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be elected by majority 
vote of the delegates and members present 
and voting at the annual Convention of the 
League. The Officers and members of the 
Committee and Board shall hold office for 
one year, or until their successors are elected 
and qualified. 

Sec. 4. A nominating committee shall be 
named by the President. Its duty shall be to 


submit names of nominees for offices for the © 


ensuing year. Other nominations may be 
made from the floor, but for the fiscal year 
1928 and 1929 the President shall appoint 
the Treasurer and Librarian of the League. 


BRANCH LEAGUES 


Sec. 5. Any number of branch leagues may 
be formed, with the approval of the Advis- 
ory Board, but not otherwise. There shall be 
five or more active members in a district 
where such a branch league is formed; or 
five or more people may meet and thereafter 
petition the League for membership. Such 
petition shall be subject to the approval of 
the Advisory Board. 


Article V 
ADVISORY BOARD 


Section 1. The President shall appoint an 
Advisory Board, consisting of seven mem- 
bers, four of whom shall reside within rea- 
sonable distance of the President, and three 
of whom may reside in any section or sec- 
tions under jurisdiction of the League. 


Article VI 
AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This Constitution may be 
amended by motions made in writing, to be 
submitted to and approved by a majority 
vote, of those present at any joint meeting 
of the Executive Committee and the Advis- 
ory Board, and subsequently adopted by 
majority vote of the members of the League, 


constituting a quorum, present at any Con- 


vention of the League; or such proposed 
amendments may be presented directly to 
any annual convention of the League, pro- 
vided notice thereof is given one year in 
advance. 


BY-LAWS 
Article I 


MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. An applicant for membership 
in the League shall make his application in 
writing to the Secretary, stating therein his 
name, residence, and the title of some writ- 
ing or other work of creative art, of which 
he is the author, and the place and date of 
publication thereof, or of its appearance. 
Any such applicant may be nominated for 
membership in the League by written en- 
dorsement of two members thereof attached 
to the application. 


Article II 
POWER TO SUSPEND 


Section 1. The Advisory Board shall have 
power to suspend or expel any member of 
the League for sufficient cause by vote of 
two-thirds of the membership of the Board 
present at any regular or special meeting. | 

A member so suspended or expelled shall 
have the right to appeal from the order of 
the Advisory Board at the next annual Con- 


. vention of the League. 


Article ITI 
DUES 
Section 1. The annual dues for the indi- 


vidual members of the League shall be three | 


dollars, payable annually in advance on or 
before the 31st day of July of each year. 
When such dues are collected by a branch 
League, one dollar shall be retained by said 
branch for its treasury, the remaining two 
dollars to be forwarded promptly to the 
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AFTERWARD—Poems by Ruth Mason Rice. 


Harold Vinal. 75 pages. Price $1.50. 


HIS little volume of poems was col- 
& lected and published after the death 
of their author, Ruth Mason Rice, long 
and favorably known as president of the 
New York branch, League of American 
Pen Women. She was also associated 
with Book and Craft and other poetry 
organizations, and was always considered 
a friend of the rising genius whether in 
prose or poetry. 

The poems are notable for their del- 
icacy and flights of fancy, but the one 
under the head of ‘‘Naples,” and sub- 
headed ‘““The Street of the Assassins,’’ is 
a strong, virile bit of writing, and is to 
my mind the best single poem in the col- 
lection. 
tled ‘‘Men and Policemen.” ‘The writer 
treats the subject from the viewpoint of 
life and quaintly tells how the policemen 
who might be our inner consciousness 
guide the wayfarer across the Streets of 
Life. ‘The second portion of the book 
is devoted to childhood and contains 
some very delightful bits of fancy. All 
of the work is well done. 

—Frona Eunice WaIT COLBURN. 


COSMEN—Exiles—By John G. Jury. Wil- 
liams Printing Company, San Francisco. 
135 pages. Price $3.00. 


ambitious and well thought of 
book of poetry deals with the sub- 
conscious edities of one’s own mind, or 
with those imaginary inhabitants of outer 
space who under the head of “Cosmen”’ 
exercise a determined influence on the 
life of the individual or of the race. 
John G. Jury, the author, has long been 
a student of hidden laws of nature and 
man, and from his research has evolved 
an intriguing story which has all of the 
strength of a Bohemian Grove play. 


In fact, the form of the poem is that 
of drama with all of the characters de- 
picted and bearing names of the various 
phases of life expressed and visualized 
from the thought world. It would not 
be difficult to enact this poem as a beau- 
tiful fairy-like pageant, very like the 


_ miracle plays and rich in its suggestion 


Another fanciful thing is enti-: 


of the realities of life as experience has 
taught them to mankind. 

The prologue begins with outer dark- 
ness and leads to the embarking of Es- 
pira, representing life, on the sea of 
beauty, where the color sprites are found 
hovering over primeval land and water. 
In the interlude much transpires on the 
Central Sea. Front this common meet- 
ing place the torchbearers lead to the 
visioned mountains along the path of the 
tempest to the flowering firmament 
where, in the moon’s white hour, Life 
itself takes on newer aspects and greater 
light. 

The book is well gotten up with deckle 
edges and a simple binding. Its subtitle 
is that of a drama of life in Symbol and 
Fantasy. Many of the lines reach the 
heights of true poetry and the vision is 


ever that of an idealist and dreamer 


whose instinct and aspirations coincide 
with eternal truth. 
—FrRoNA EunIcE WAIT COLBURN. 


TENNIS—By Helen Wills. Illustrated by 
the author. Charles Scribner's Sons. Price 


$2.50. 
N MORE than 200 pages of an in- 


timate description of the game in 
which she has earned international fame 


and a world championship, Helen Wills | 


has managed to say next to nothing 
about herself. Not since I reviewed 
““Marbacka,” an autobiography by Selma 
Lagerlof, the great Swedish author, and 
Nobel prize winner, have I found such 
simplicity of style and such complete 
self-effacement. 

Helen Wills has given in detail her 
experiences on the tennis courts of the 
world in direct, well-chosen words, fash- 
ioned into clean-cut sentences. There is 
no “fluff,” no turning of a pretty phrase, 
no attempt at fine writing. This story 
grips by its sincerity and modesty. The 
author has been most generous to and 
appreciative of her opponents. She pays 
full tribute to their skill with ball and 
racquet while pointing out their indi- 
vidual technique and sporting spirit. 
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Every page of her book makes plain 
that Helen Wills loves her game—that 
she knows all of its intricacies, and that 
she is a good sport. Her admirers say 
that she is the best loser playing tennis 
today. She gives beginners. many help- 
ful suggestions and covers the subject 
of tennis quite thoroughly. Many points 
in the game are aptly illustrated in the 
full-page drawings made by the author 
to accompany the text. 

The latest honors bestowed upon this 
young woman tennis champion is that 
she has a perfect Greek profile. Her 
pronounced beauty is of the classic type, 
even if she has been given the sobriquet 
of “Poker Face.” That she is im- 
perturbly calm and poised at all times 
bespeaks excellent self-control and is un- 
doubtedly one of the reasons for her 
phenomenal success. 

FrRoNA EunNIcE WalItT CoLBurRN. 


WHEN WEST WAS WEST—By Owen 
Wister. The Macmillan Company, 449 
pages. Price $2.50. 

HE author of the VircINIAN and 

PHILOSOPHY Four is always read 

with pleasure. Mr. Wister knows the 
West, not only the West of yesterday, 
but the present day West, and he can 
write, therefore, with the background of 
the past and an appreciation of the pres- 
ent. WHEN West Was WEST is an 
interesting collection of nine separate 
real Western tales that will prove entic- 
ing alike to those who revel in the spirit 
of the old ’49 days, and the descendants 
of the Argonauts and, as well, to those 
who claim no relationship to the coun- 
try or people on the Pacific side of the 
great mountains. 

Owen Wister knows well the plains, 
the deserts, the canyons of the land of 
which he writes. In this collection he 
includes not only historical backgrounds, 
but romance as well. In his own popu- 
lar manner he tells of the luck of Straw- 
berries, the levities of Hugh, the lures 
of Prof. Salamantia, the loyalties of 
Randy, and describes the open, honor- 
able manner of the Fathers of our Fron- 


tier. 
(Continued on Page 331) 
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Bigger and Better States 


(Continued from Page 311) 


The foregoing would be an ideal and 
nearly perfect arrangement for Western 
America and give us four Pacific Coast 
states instead of three, as at present, 
while west of the Rockies there would 
be two states less. In all cases the cap- 
ital city of each state would be located 
away from the congested centers, and in 
a fairly small city. Not that it would 
mean anything, but this arrangement 
would change. somewhat the lineup of 
the states as regards land area. “Texas 
would still be first, California now 
second would be third, while the new 
state of Southern California would be 
second. Oregon, now ninth, would be 
fourth. Montana, now third, would be 
fifth. Washington, now eighteenth, 
would be ninth. 

Each and every state would have a 
good length of coast line, yet not too 
long, and each would have a vast, deep 
hinterland extending from 500 to 700 
miles into the interior and upon which 
to draw for food and other supplies and 
as a market for the manufactured prod- 
ucts. All main cities in each state would 
be connected by through east and west 
railroads, which correspond correctly 
with the natural flow of commerce from 
the coast cities into the interior and from 
the interior to the seaports. 

There are only four sites on the Pa- 
cific Coast for great seaport cities: 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco Bay 
and Los Angeles; each one is now the 


UNDER 
TURQUOISE SKIES 
By WILL H. ROBINSON 
Arizona and New Mexico are unrolled 
in all their bright beauty in this new 
book by a native of the Southwest 


who knows his scene and how to de- 
pict it. 


Illustrated, $5.00 
See Review, Page 331 
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main center of population in its respec- 
tive territory and under this rearrange- 
ment each one would be in a separate 
state and each state would have one and 
only one such great harbor city. There 
would be no chance of friction between 
two about equally populated centers as 
is the case now and which always has 
and always will cause contention and 
trouble. A great deal of expense would 
be saved the taxpayers in doing away 
with two complete state governments. 

These changes would be a simple task 
to American genius of co-operation. It 
would be child’s play compared to the 
first union of the original thirteen states 
and many other United States’ undertak- 
ings. There would be no occasion for 
the changing of any names, except a 
very few cases of minor towns, as prac- 
tically every place of any importance 
has a distinctive name of its own. 


Some small-minded people might 
imagine that this arrangement would be 
prejudicial to the interests of the West 
at Washington, D. C., because of a 
lesser number of senators. Such is not 
the case. There is no valid reason to 
fear any such discrimination. There is 
no desire in any one part of the Union 
today to legislate against any other. We 
are all one people and the mere matter 
of four less senators would make no dif- 
ference anyhow. The West would be 
better represented in Congress with Sen- 
ator Borah of Idaho alone, than with 
a host of mediocrities as otherwise at 
present, and as generally constituted. 
The advantage is not in number but in 
men. 


According to the Constitution it is 
necessary to get the consent of the Amer- 
ican Congress in order to make any 
changes in the state lines. This part of 
the matter should be easy as there could 
not possibly be any reason whatsoever 
on the part of anyone else for objecting 
to the making of this settlement. Some 
fearful 100% patriot might regret that 
then we would have only 46 states in- 
stead of the present 48. That would 
make no difference and it could be set- 
tled if desirable by admitting to the 
Union, as states, the present territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii. The only objec- 
tion would come from job-holding poli- 
ticians, petrified minds tied to hoary tra- 
ditions, and popular historians who 
would have to rearrange some of their 
data; in other words, people who always 
consider their own petty interests first 
and those of the people and the future 
last; or not at all. 
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THE FIRST DAYS OF THE WHITE 
PEOPLE IN THE OLYMPIC 
PENINSULA OF WESTERN 
WASHINGTON 


By AuBert B. REAGAN 


EST of Seattle, Washington, is 

the fascinating Olympic Peninsula. 
Iuland towers the stately northwestern 
forest, which must be seen to be appre- 
ciated : while still farther inland the pic- 
turesque Olympic mountains loom up 
with their glacial fields. Seaward the 
turbulent streams go out to be overcome 
by the billowy sea; and the ever boil- 
ing, seething surf pounds against the 
coast and the needle rocks offshore that 
have been hurled down from the “skies 
above.” While the Chinook and other 
gods keep the sea waters ever foaming, 
frothing, surging. 

Here in this beautiful region the In- 
dians have lived from time immemorial. 
Here they loved and were loved. Here 
they married and were sold in marriage. 
Here they pursued the various voca- 
tions of savage life. Here they danced 
and feasted, doctored and died. And 
from here their souls journeyed to the 
blissful land where there are no owls, no 
fogs, no storms. 

This region, which is sionk the size 
of Rhode Island, Delaware and Con- 
necticut combined, was first discovered 
by the Spaniards. In 1775 Bruno He- 
ceta, a Spanish captain, landed on the 
coast a little south of the mouth of the 
Hoh River, planted the cross and took 
formal possession of the country for 
Spain. Then at the foot of the cross 
he had thus set up he buried a bottle 
sealed with wax, in which was written 
the record of his work and the statement 
that he took possession of the land for 
Spain. While he was thus in the official 
act of taking possession of the country, 
the Indians visited his ship, the “Senora,” 
under the lee of Destruction Island, in 
charge of Heceta’s companion, Bodega 
Y Quadra. The Indians came in their 
canoes, held up bits of copper and iron, 
and with friendly signs sought to trade 
for more of the metals precious to them. 
Believing that everything was well, 
Quadra sent seven men ashore to trade 
with the Indians for wood and water. 
No sooner had they landed than 300 
Indians rushed from ambush, killed the 
sailors, and tore the boat to pieces for 
the metal fastenings. Quadra was furi- 
ous and wished to land thirty men to 
obtain revenge, but Heceta overruled 
him and sailed away, naming the island 
“Isla de Dolores,” Isle of Sorrows. 
Later, in July, 1787, Captain Barclay, 
an English explorer, had a similar expe- 


(Continued on Page 335) 
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Books and Writers 


(Continued from Page 329) 


It is a long cry since 1884, when Mr. 
Wister first visited the then raw and un- 
tamed territory in Wyoming and Ari- 
zona. Every opportunity has been af- 
forded him to study the life and charac- 
ter of the plainsman, the cowboy, and 
those romantic figures that have played 
such a part in the western drama of civ- 
ilization. While the book adds one more 
to the increasing shelf of fiction, it con- 
tributes as well items and incidents of 


historical value. 
Cari W. Gross. 


UNDER TURQUOISE SKIES—By Will H. 
Robinson. The Macmillan Company, 538 
pages. Price $5.00. | 


HE country of the Southwest is rich 
in history and tradition and glamour 
and color. ‘Too often, however, those 
who pretend to write of this part of the 
United States have had scant opportunity 
to know intimately and at first hand of 
its geography and history and people, to 
say nothing of manners and customs. 
The present book by Mr. Robinson is a 
decided exception. In this volume there 
are traced the outstanding features of the 
story of America’s Southwest, from the 
days of the ancient cliff-dwellers to mod- 
ern times. 

Says Mr. Robinson in the foreword: 
“We who have spent much of our lives 
in the “Enchanted Land” wonder if in 
all the world there is another spot that 
has a greater scenic and historic lure. 
The Grand Canyon, the painted desert, 
the fallen petrified forests, the prehistoric 
cliff-dwellers, the great pyramidal com- 
munity houses of the Pueblo Indians, the 
inscription rock of the Conquistadores, 
the Spanish missions—titles for a thou- 
sand stories—words to conjure with.” 
Mr. Robinson came into the Southwest 
country as a boy and watched the old 
order grow into the new. He is familiar 
with the last Indian raids and had a part 
in the building of the first railroad into 
Arizona’s capital. He pictures graphic- 
ally the experiences of the early trappers 
and traders, the mining experiences, des- 
ert travel and the transforming of the 
primeval lands into modern farms. 

One is impressed at once not alone 
with the historical value of the mate- 
rials in the book, and with the interest- 
ing manner of portrayal, but also with 
the attractive manner in which the vol- 


ume is printed. ‘The type is large, the 


margins of the book and the general 
makeup show artistic design and many 
well executed halftones of scenes, native 


activities and the like, add much to the 


value of the volume. There are several 


sections in the book covering aboriginal 
inhabitants, Spanish conquest and colon- 
ization, modern redmen, natural features 
of the country, the animals and flora, etc. 


TIDE OF EMPIRE—By Peter B. Kyne. Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, 397 pages. 
Price $2.00. 


NY THING from the pen of Peter 

B. Kyne is eagerly devoured. This 
last title of his will take place alongside 
many of his other books—The Enchanted 
Hill, The Valley of the Giants and The 
Pride of Palomar — Kyne knows the 
West, and he‘ knows how to picture 
graphically the scenes and circumstances 
of the earlier day. In the Tie or Em- 
PIRE he traces the vicissitudes of a young 
Irish adventurer who finds his way 


across the mountains and into California - 


in the days of the gold rush. 

The story leads one on to stirring 
events and describes the interesting char- 
acters with whom Dermod D’Arcy comes 
in contact. These include a foreigner 
of importance and reputation, a renegade 
New England minister, and killers and 
thieves innumerable. Of course, there si 
the expected vein of sentiment running 
through in which the daughter of the 
old aristocrat, Don Jose, plays a leading 
part. 


RAILROADS AID WESTERN 
WRITERS 


VERY industry, including agricul- 

ture, last year felt the benefits of 
railway expenditures for materials and 
supplies totaling nearly $1,396,000,000, 
according to T. O. Edwards, general 
auditor for Southern Pacific. 

In 1927 railroads purchased 25 per 
cent of the total bituminous coal pro- 
duced in the United States, between 20 
and 25 per cent of the fuel oil, 17 per 
cent of the total timber cut, about 19 
per cent of the total iron and steel out- 
put, and considerable percentages of the 


production of other industries. 


“Workers kept employed in these in- 
dustries by railway orders,’ Edwards 
said, “‘as well as more than 1,734,000 
railroad employes who last year received 
over $2,900,000,000 in salaries and 
wages, are among the principal pur- 
chasers of western products. _ 

“When railroads prosper and are finan- 
cially able to make necessary expendi- 
tures for maintenance, extensions and 
betterments, these workers are corre- 
spondingly kept busy, their wages creat- 
ing greater markets for Western prod- 
ucts.” 
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East 


the Overland 


Route 


last day for 


Low Fares 


East 


You can still go east at low 
cost. Low summer roundtrip 
fares are good for return until 
October 31st. 


For Example, roundtrips to: 
Chicago . . . . $ 90.30 
Kansas City . . . 75.60 
New York .-. 
Washington . . 145.86 

If you want the best in travel 
you'll choose the “San Fran- 
cisco Overland Limited.’’ Mod- 
ern as San Francisco this great 
train speeds you in luxurious 
comfort along the historic 
Overland Trail of ’49. 

From San Francisco to Chi- 
cago in 6114 hours. 

The “Gold Coast Limited” 
and “Pacific Limited” also 
over this route. 
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Are Women Awake to the 
Duties and Privileges of 
Enfranchisement? 


On the Eve of a Great Presiden- 
tial Campaign This is a Pertinent 
Question. 


Read 


Woman’s 
Influence in 


Politics 


A Series of 20 Articles Published 
Every Other Day in 


The Christian Science Monitor 
Sept. 5—Oct. 19 


The articles will include interviews with out- 


standing women in the United States and 

other countries, — leaders of organizations 

working for the public welfare; better laws 

and law enforcement, and the solving of so- 
cial, moral and ethical problems. 


Forward-Looking Women 


‘All over the world will find these 


articles awakening—encouraging— 
inspiring. 
Special offer of $1.00 for 38 copies of the 


Monitor mailed from September 5 through 
October 19, including the series. 


Subscribe for this series, and at the same 
time become acquainted with an International 
Daily Newspaper which publishes the World’s 
G news, Dependable Advertising, and 
Feature Pages of especial interest to Women. 


The CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


Back Bay Station, Boston, Massachusetts 


Date 
Inclosed is $ for 
The Christian Science Monitor 
One year $9.00 (£1 17s. 1d.) 


Six months $4.50 (18s. 7d.) 


Three months $2.25 (9s. 3d.) 
Six weeks $1.00 (4s. 1 Yd.) 
One month 75¢ (3s. 1d.) 
Single copy Se (2d.) 


Special Series, Woman’s 
Influence in Politics 


Name 


A A 


City State 
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Wings of Progress 


By James G. Woolley 


OMES now the modern airplane 
to give to California the fastest 
and most luxurious means of 

transportation the world has _ ever 
known. 


It marks the culmination of the dream 
of many ages, the fulfillment of the 
aspirations of humanity not only of cen- 
turies, but of thousands of centuries. 

It unfolds anew the beauties of Cali- 
fornia, the lofty mountains, the fertile 
valleys, the winding streams, the glori- 
ous coast-line and the magnificence of 
our cities. 

The land the Padres trod; the devious 
trails of the gold seeker; the jolting 
pathway of the pioneer wagon; the hid- 
den retreats of the bandit and the ad- 
venturer—the land of romance is being 
seen in new glory because of man’s con- 
quering of the air. 

The great stretches of highway that 
carry the multitudinous automobile; the 
parallel spans of steel that speed the 
giant locomotive ; the protected bays that 
welcome the visiting steamer—all these 
have been brought into closer view and 
understanding by the coming of the air- 
plane. 

What California offers in’ beauty and 
accomplishment is being laid bare for 
the irst| time in panoramic view for all 
who wish 
velous. 

Aerial passenger transport has come 
to California to witness its greatest suc- 
cess in the history of our nation. ‘The 
state has excelled in the handling of air 
mail. It has progressed with surprising 
rapidity in all aviation matters. Now 
it has taken unto itself the first model 
aerial passenger line to be established 
in the United States, operated by the 
Western Air Express, a distinctly Cali- 
fornia owned corporation, and with 
equipment supplied by the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, a distinctly eastern organ- 
ization. 

Always people have talked about fly- 
ing, dreamed about it, occasionally tried 
to do it. They have always sought more 
rapid means of transportation and their 
efforts have brought the modern accom- 
plishment—the airplane. 

Marshall and Pico, Sutter, Vallejo 
and many others did their bit toward 
progress. Huntington and Strong 
brought steel rails into this promised 
land and where their belching locomo- 
tives went, development followed. 

Progress has come to California, a 
progress so remarkable that it has 


to see, and the view is mar- 


amazed the world, but no transportation 
achievement has ever gripped the State 
with such approval as has the establish- 
ing of an aerial transportation system 
between the two great California cities, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Once it took from ten days to two 
weeks by the hardest kind of traveling 
to go from one city to the other. The 
steam railroads cut the time to eighteen 
hours, finally to twelve hours. Now 
comes the airplane and the traveling 
time is reduced to three hours. 

The two cities have become neighbors. 
The plodding burro, the cumbersome 
covered wagon, the faithful horse, the 
sturdy stedm train and the steamship 
all have been surpassed. Aerial trans- 
port has come to California and is wing- 
ing its way toward the fulfillment of 
California’s promise. 

The Western Air Express, which op- 
erates the air mail line between Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake City and the 
“mile high airway” handling air mail 
in Wyoming and Colorado, was chosen 
by the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics to estab- 
lish the model aerial passenger line in 
California because of the remarkable 
success it had made in the handling of 
air mail. 

During approximately two years of 
handling mail between Los Angeles and 
Salt Lake City the Western Air Ex- 
press, of which Harris M. Hanshue is 
president, never wrecked a plane nor 
lost an ounce of mail. Judged from all 
angles it had an efficiency record of bet- 
ter than 99 per cent. It was the first air 
mail transport company in the United 
States to be placed on paying basis and 
to declare a dividend for its stockholders. 
It brought to Los Angeles the distinc- 
tion of originating more air mail than 
any other city in the United States, or 
in the world. It may be added that 
more air mail was handled out of Los 
Angeles last December than originated 
in any European city during the entire 
year of 1927. 

The California aerial passenger serv- 
ice has now been established with what 
is declared to be the finest passenger air- 
ships ever manufactured. ‘They are of 
Fokker construction and were manu- 
factured at Hasbrouck, N. J. Each 
plane is triple-motored and develops 
1245 horsepower. ‘The ships have a 
cruising speed of 120 miles an hour and 
this can be increased to 156 miles. The 
motors are of the Wasp pattern, as fine 

(Continued on Page 334) 
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The Tables Turned 


(Continued from Page 320) 


Why, sir, you see my baby there? Even 
though I tried, I could not bring myself 
to hate it and cause-it any pain. And 
must not God love His children more 
truly and tenderly than I love mine?’ 
And the mother bent down over her 
sleeping babe with a look of such deep, 
passionate tenderness that the minister 
was not a little puzzled.. 

The tables were being turned with a 
vengeance; and the preacher began to 
have an uncomfortable feeling that, in- 
stead of giving a lecture, he was receiv- 
ing one. He was not, however, to be 
silenced by the foolish tongue of his 
wayward parishioner; and, pointing a 
long, trembling finger at the uncon- 
scious baby, he answered in more solemn 
tones than ever, “Even that infant is a 
child of the devil, a vessel of wrath; 
for in us, that is, in our flesh, dwelleth 
no good thing. Apart from grace, our 
whole nature is corrupt, fit only to be 
consumed in the fires of hell. Your 
vain words surprise and pain me much, 
Mrs. Simpson.” 

The mother’s anger flashed out in an 
instant. ‘“‘A child of the devil, indeed! 
It is a child of God! If you and I, 
sir, were half as pure and stainless, half 
as fit for heaven, we might be thankful. 
And as for there being no good in human 
nature, I feel sure that there’s some- 
thing good in all men, something that 
God approves of. Why, even poor 
Jock there, drunken wreck that he is, 
isn’t altogether bad; he has a kind heart, 
to say the least of it.” The little woman 
was waxing quite eloquent in her wrath. 
The minister, who had scarcely expected 
such an outburst, held up his hands in 
horrified deprecation, and turned away 
his head, as if to save himself from being 
contaminated by such rank heresy. | 

He may, for aught I know, have been 
on the point of administering a severe 
rebuke; but just at that moment there 
was an unusual noise in the road outside, 
which led both minister and mother to 
glance through the open window, and 
brought their conversation to an abrupt 
close. They were both horror-struck by 
the sight that met them. The wee boy 
had toddled out into the middle of the 
road, and now stood there with both 
dimpled hands stretched out, trying in 
vain to catch a stray sunbeam that had 
struggled through the thick foliage of 
a sycamore hard by. Only a few yards 
from him, Farmer Horn’s black bull, 
which had somehow escaped from _ its 
field, was careening down the road, with 
its great head lowered and its bloodshot 
eyes gleaming with fury. Before they 


dened creature was on him. ‘There was 


thoughts were, as he walked home that Room (lerks Make You 
evening through the cool, fragrant lanes; Feel Rich 
though I’ve been told that from that day ee ‘Rig t at flome: 
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had time to cry or move, Jock’s tattered 
figure rushed forward, and catching the 
laughing child in his arms, dropped him 
safely on the other side of the fence. 
Before he could follow himself, the mad- 


a loud scream, a cloud of dust, and a 
heavy thud; and the bull went dashing 
on down the road with bloody horns, 
while poor drunken Jock lay in the 
gutter a gored and lifeless corpse. 
know not what the minister’s 


The -Alexandria’s 


forth his flock noticed a change in his 
preaching, and heard the word “love” 
fall oftener from his laps. But I do 
know that when Mrs. Simpson clasped 
her wee boy to her bosom that night, a 
text something like this kept running in 


Courteous clerks, familiar with 
every room, make sure you are 
established in quarters you prefer. 
—This is but one of the features 
of this great hotel where thought- 
ful and kindly service combines 


her mind: ‘He saved others; himself geese 
he could not save’; and that she thanked with ideal comfort and — 
God fervently that there was something ings to make every stay enjoyable. 


of Christ’s spirit even in poor drunken 
Jock. 
HANLON HEADS COMMITTEE 

AS WE go to press, we learn of the 

appointment of William H. Hanlon, 
County Superintendent of the schools 
of Contra Costa County, as successor to 
Mark Keppel as Chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the California As- 
sociation of School Superintendents. This 
is an excellent choice. Mr. Hanlon has 
served as a member of this committee 
and knows well its needs. He is one of 
the most progressive and aggressive pub- 
lic school officials in the state and is 
familiar with the conditions and require- 
ments of our educational system. He is 
a recognized leader and will have the 
confidence not only of his fellow super- 
intendents, but of the teaching body ‘and 
of the lawmakers as well. Mr. Hanlon 
succeeds to a position made great by a 
great man. 


700 FIREPROOF ROOMS 
75 rooms with private toilets, $2 to $3 
380 rooms with bath. $3 to $4 
245 rooms with bath ......$5 to $8 

For two persons, $3 up 


The Indian Grille Cafeteria 
Located on the Air-Cooled Lower Lobby 
The Peacock Inn (Coffee Shop) 


The Franco-Italian Dining 
Room 


‘ The ALEXANDRIA is an affili- 
ated unit of the twenty-eight 
hotels of the Eppley System in 
the middle west and of the 
Hamilton Chain in California 

and Arizona. 
E. C. EPPLEY, President 
CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Vice-President — Managing Director 


HOTEL 


EXANDRIA 


Los Angeles 


Ne. 3 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 


income-—fire, marine and auto- 
mobile—in Pacific Coast States 


=I 
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q SUCCESS 
Through 
Investment 


Systematic saving and sys- 
tematic investment bring 
a success and financial inde- 
pendence. S. W. Straus & 
Co. can help you toward 
4 this goal of your ambitions. 
7 Write for our booklet, “In- 
vesting for Safety,”’ which 
will show you how best to 
put your money to work for 
you profitably. There will 
be no charge or obligation. 


2 Simply ask for 
Booklet I-1830 
S.W.STRAUS&CO. 
~ Incorporated 
ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
SPRING ARCADE BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 FIFTH AVENUE AT 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
MICHIGAN AVE. AT JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


200 Sheets 


100 Envelopes 


A 
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a motor as has ever been designed for 
airplane use. 

Beyond the element of speed, special 
attention has been paid to the comfort 
of passengers. Each plane is equipped 
to carry fifteen persons and 1000 
pounds of mail or freight. ‘There is a 
special steel compartment for the de- 
positing of valuables. The passengers 
ride in heavily upholstered chairs giving 
the maximum of comfort. ‘There are 
fully equipped dressing rooms, with run- 
ning water at all times. 

Under the schedule, a plane leaves 
either terminus, San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, at 10:30 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and arrives at its destination at 1:30 
o’clock in the afternoon, three hours 
later. Excellent steward service is pro- 
vided; meals are served aboard ship; 
passengers are supplied with binoculars, 
stationery, reading matter, etc. They 
pay nothing for their meals or steward 
service. | 

The time schedule, it is announced, 


was particularly designed to accommo-. 


date business men and women. ‘They 
may make the jump from one city to the 
other and lose only slightly more than 
an hour of the business day, not count- 
ing the time usually taken out for 
luncheon. 

_ Prior to the establishing of the service, 
the Western Air Express sent Major 
C. C. Mosely, its vice-president and 
chief of operations, to Europe to study 
the operation of aerial passenger lines. 
It also had the assistance of Dr. C. G. 
Rossby, meterological expert of the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund, and of many 
other experts. Aviation data from all 
parts of the world were assembled, 
studied and where possible made use of. 


The meterological preparation illus- 
trates the thoroughness with which plans 
were laid for this model air line. At the 
start a thorough study was made of 
weather conditions extending back over 
many years. ‘Then two main metero- 
logical stations were established, one at 
San Francisco and the other at Los An- 
geles. ‘Three intermediate stations were 
then opened in the central part of the 
State, each operated by a trained weather 
observer, and arrangements concluded to 
receive immediate weather reports from 
ten other strategically located points. 

The result is that the Western Air 
Express gets exact information at all 
times of weather conditions on the route 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
It knows where the wind is blowing, 
where the fog rests, where it is raining 


—it knows, in fact, every weather ele- 
ment that may interest the pilots of its 
planes. 

Each plane is equipped with radio 
with a sending and receiving radius of 
200 miles. The flying distance between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles is 360 
miles and as a result the plane is at all 
times in communication with a ground 
radio station, either at San Francisco 
or Los Angeles, sometimes with both 
stations. The pilot knows at all times 
just what the weather conditions are, 
just what he has to meet. He receives 
weather reports every 15 minutes. He 
may change his course to avoid a fog, 
to escape a local rain storm, or to ride 
with a favorable wind. | 

The most experienced pilots available 
have been called to the service. They do 
not do stunts. They lift their plane off 
the home field at the scheduled moment 
and they arrive at their destination 
when they are due to arrive. : 

They are shooting these giant ships 
across the skies of California and giving 
to this State the fastest and most luxur- 
ious aerial passenger service the world 
has ever witnessed. 

What is being accomplished in Cali- 
fornia is conceded to be the forerunner 
of what is going to be accomplished 
throughout the entire nation. The 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Pro- 
motion of Aeronautics gave its liberal 
support to the Western Air Express for 
the establishing of a model aerial pas- 
senger line with the full confidence that 
success here would prove an object lesson 
that would lead to similar success else- 
where. 

The entire nation, it may be said, is 
rapidly becoming air-minded. ‘To ride 
in the air is ceasing to be a novelty; it 
is becoming a necessity. We are sprout- 
ing wings and because of the speed the 
wings bring us the whole nation is being 
more closely welded together. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 

Notice has been given in these pages 
from time to time of our urgent need of 
certain back numbers of this magazine. 
Especially anxious are we to secure such 
back numbers as are needed by the Li- 
brary of Congress at Washington to com- 
plete their files for binding. A good 
friend of the Overland of Portland, Ore- 
gon, Lillian J. Clarkson, has just sent 
us some of the needed numbers and we 
are highly appreciative of this courtesy. 
We need in addition copies of the issues 
of February to August inclusive, 1926, 
and will gladly pay for such copies. 
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THE CHILDREN 
(Continued from Page 327) 


run on home! ‘The men have got to 
butcher this afternoon, an’ they need 
you to round up the calves. You hurry, 
now! I’ll bring back the sheep.” 

The girl arose, and turned as easily 
as the collies wheeled and turned. Yet 
her play had settled out of sight. 

“Good-bye,” she said to me. “Good- 
bye”—very low, to the children. And 
she ran on toward the ranch and the 
butchering. 

Mrs. Floweree fanned herself with 
her apron. 

“Boys gone to sleep, ain’t they?” she 
asked pleasantly. 

“Yes,” I answered. And, looking 
after the girl: “Who is she? From 
your ranch?” 

“Well, she’s workin’ for me,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Floweree loftily. ‘‘I got 
her from Troy, over in Monroe County. 
She’s awful good help. I pay her two 
dollars a week.” 

I stared at Mrs. Floweree’s liver- 
patched face. 

“And board and room!” I went on 
mechanically. 

“Oh, yes! Her keepin’ an’ two dol- 
lars a week. She’s worth it. I will say 
that. She can do anythin’ with them 
calves. My, but I’m hot!” and she be- 


gan to fan herself with her apron. 

Ben and little John woke gently, as 
children awake. ‘They found the dogs 
and the sheep; and they found my eyes. 

“Where’s she?” asked little John. 


FIRST DAYS OF THE WHITE 
| PEOPLE 
(Continued from Page 330) 


rience with these same Indians, in which 
he lost six men. He named the river of 
Hoh “Destruction River’ as a result of 
this encounter. Late geographers have 
restored the Indian name “Hoh” to the 
river, but retain the name “Destruction” 
for the island that Quadra named “Isla 
de Dolores.” 

On August 1, 1790, Alferez Quimper, 
having been sent to explore the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca by the Spanish Cap- 
tain Elisa, discovered Neah Bay and 
Bahada Point, two miles farther east. 
The former he named Bahia de Nunez 
Gaona. 

At about the same time the Spanish 
captain, Don Francisco Elisa, discov- 
ered Port Angeles. He had been tossed 
about for many weary days by storms 
and furious waves when suddenly he 
came upon a long, snake-like spit extend- 
ing far out into the strait, curving so as 
to protect a large bay on its southern 
side. In this bay he took refuge; and in 


pain has been found. 


start using ANTI-URIC today. 


guaranteed or money b 


RHEUMATISM 


can be cured! 


UFFERERS! Take a new joy in liv- 
ing. At last a way to relieve your 


ANTI-URIC, the natural preparation, 
made from roots and herbs, has given 
permanent relief to many sufferers 
everywhere in as short a time as 20 


days. 
IF YOUR CASE is neuritis, sciatica, 
lumbago, inflammatory rheumatism, 


kidney ailment or general uric acid 
condition, you owe it to yourself to 


ANTI-URIC is for sale at the Owl and 
all other good drug stores. Results 


If your case is ARTHRITIS, 
communicate with this office, 
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consequence of the safe and perfect har- 
bor thus formed he named it Port Ange- 
les—““The Port of the Angels.” 

In May, 1792, Lieut. Salvador Fi- 
dalgo established a military post at Neah 
Bzy, with necessary buildings and forti- 
fications, and remained there until Sep- 
tember. The bricks of the old fort— 
bricks imported from Mexico on the 
“‘Princessa,” can be found in the earth 
banks there today. Here the Spaniards 
came in contact with the British, under 
Vancouver. A conference was called, 
and Quadra failed to agree with the lat- 
ter. Then the two commissioners agreed ~ 
to send to their home governments for 
further instructions, as a result of which 
the Spaniards were compelled to aban- 
don the country. 


While Vancouver was maneuvering 
with Quadra for the possession of the 
North Pacific, our own Captain Gray 
was making his famous trip up the coast, 
staying the winter of 1791-’92 at the har- 
bor that bears his name. As a result of 
this trip, and that of Lewis and Clark 
to the Columbia later, the country was 
jointly occupied by the British and the 
United States till the treaty of 1846 
gave the Oregon territory to the United 
States. And later, in 1855-59, Gov- 
ernor Stevens’ treaties settled the Indian 
troubles. 


Every Room With Bath or Shower 


Rates: 
$2.00 to $2.50—Single 
$3.00 to $3.50—Double 
Twin Beds—4.00 


Special Box Springs and 
Mattresses 
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of case. 


HOTEL 
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Jones at Eddy Street — 
San Francisco’s New and Fine Hotel 
Radio connections in rooms 
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what your business, 
will find the aaaber of your prospec- 


tive customers listed. 

‘Valuable information is also given as to 

how you can use the mails to secure 

orders and inquiries for your products 
Services. 


or 
Write for Your FREE Copy 

R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


The Comfortable 
Great Northern 
Hotel 
CHICAGO 
hy allt | | 
FORMER GUESTS 


REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


RAVELERS select the Great North- 
ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “‘loop’’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 

{deal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and u ae Ie Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, , $7. 60 and $8.00. 
New One-half Block 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
Walter Craighead, Mgr. 


5 PRACTICAL EDUCATORS 
Real Estate 


Educator ....200 pp. clo. $2.00 
Vest Pocket 
Bookkeeper..160 pp. clo. 1.00 
Vest Pocket 
“Cushing” ....128 pp. clo. 1.00 
Publ 


eaniine..... 100 pp. clo. 1.00 
Vest Pocket 
Lawyer ........ 360 pp. oy 1.50 


to Overland Monthly 
any two at 20 per cent discount, all five 
for $5.00 postpaid, C. D. or on wh 
fete Descriptive catalog FREE. Sat- 
sfaction guaranteed. 

hos, X. Carey & Co., 114 90th St., N. Y. 
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Treasurer of the League of Western Writers. 
Where members are secured through pub- 
licity and campaign work by the central office 
of the League, one dollar of each three dol- 
lars of annual dues paid directly to the 
central office shall be applied to the expense 
of such work. 


Article IV 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Section 1. The annual Convention of the 
League of Western Writers shall be held 
according to the provision of Article. VI of 
the Constitution. In all elections the vote 
shall be by ballot, and the majority of all 
votes cast shall be necessary for a choice. 

Sec. 2. A joint meeting of the Executive 
Committee and the Advisory Board shall be 
held immediately prior to each annuai Con- 
vention of the League. The date and place 
for the annual Convention shall be fixed by 
the majority vote of the delegates, constitut- 
ing a quorum, attending the preceding Con- 
vention; but the date and place may be 
changed by a majority vote of the Advisory 
Board, convened with the President at any 
meeting thereof; and if any annual Conven- 
tion shall fail to determine the time and 
place for the succeeding Convention, then 


the same shall be seasonably determined by 


the President and Advisory Board. 
Article V 
VOTING 


Section 1. Any member of the League in 
good standing, present at any annual Con- 
vention, may vote thereat for officers, or on 
any other questions which may come before 
the Convention. 


Article VI 
QUORUM 


Section 1. At any annual Conventions of 
the League not less than fifty members shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

Sec. 2. The Advisory Board shall be ap- 
pointed by the President and its members 
shall serve for one year and until their suc- 
cessors are appointed and qualified. 

The President and Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the League shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board and of the 
Executive Committee. 


Three members of the Advisory Board 


shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business at any meeting thereof. Each 
member, however, shall be notified in writing 
of all Board meetings in ample time to come 
from his or her place of residence. 


Article VII 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The President, or in his absence 
the First, Second or Third Vice President, in 
the order named, shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the League, and shall exercise the 
usual functions of the presiding officer. It 
shall be his duty to call a special meeting on 
petition of fifty members in good standing. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall keep accurate 


minutes of the Convention of the League, 
and shall perform such other duties as are 
generally required of the Secretary of a sim- 
ilar organization. At each regular Conven- 
tion he shall make a detailed report of 
expenditures, signed by the President and 
the Treasurer. 

Sec. 3. The Treasurer shall collect all dues 
and have the care of all funds of the League; 
he shall deposit the same in a bank satisfac- 
tory to the League, and to the credit of the 
League. The funds shall be drawn out of 
said bank for purpose of the League only, 
and the Treasurer shall accept no order to 
disburse unless signed by the President and 
Secretary, and he shall not disburse funds 
except upon receipt of such order. He shall 
keep a true account of his receipts and dis- 


| bursements, which shall at all times be open 


to examination by the President, the Secre- 
tary, or the Advisory Board. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary and/or Treasurer 
shall be allowed, jointly, an annual appro- 
priation of thirty-three and one-third per 
cent of the annual gross receipts of the 
League, provided said amount does not ex- 
ceed the sum of Three Hundred Dollars per 
annum. 

Sec. 5. By “good standing” of a member 
is meant a member whose dues are paid in 
full to and including the date in question, 
and who has not violated any of the rules 
or regulations of the League. 

Sec. 6. The Librarian shall have the care 
of any books, papers, pamphlets, ect., be- 
longing to the League and shall keep the 
same carefully, subject to the order of the 
League. 

Sec. 7. Each member of the Executive 
Committee shall keep ward over the work 
of the League in his own district. 

Sec. 8. The Advisory Board shall pass on 
all applications for membership; fill all va- 
cancies occurring in the Advisory Board and 
make all arrangements necessary for the 
presentation of an adequate program at each 
regular Convention. 


Article VIII | 
TRANSACTION OF BUSINESS 


Sec. 1. At the annual meeting of the League 
the following business shall be conducted : 
1. Opening exercises. 
2. Roll call. 
3. Reading minutes of previous meetings. 
4. Reports of Officers. 
5. Reports of committees. 
6. Applications for membership. 
7. Unfinished business. 
8. Election of Officers. 
9. New business. 
10. Adjournment. 
The several programs, banquets, etc., shall 
take place at such times as the Advisory 
Board may decide. 


Article IX 
MANNER OF AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. These Articles may be amended 
in manner provided in Article VII in the 
Constitution of the League. 
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Price Increase of Twenty-five Dollars per Copy 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIC OUTLINE OF MASONIC, HERMETIC, QABBALISTIC AND 
ROSICRUCIAN SYMBOLICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Man ty P. 
Effective September 15th, 1928 Sleds 


IVER 1200 volumes of this monumental work were sold, and the: «>< - 
Lh] majority paid for, before the printing was completed. iat £3 


Rx@| | With the task of delivery to various parts of the world nearly 

Y-* | completed, our general marketing will start on September 15th, 
1928. The price will then be advanced from the subscription 
figure of $75.00, which is slightly above actual cost, to $100.00 per copy. — 
At the latter price, the book will be selling at less than 50 per cent of its 
estimated commercial valuation. 


Twelve hundred people did not pay their money in advance for a 
book without a known value. They realized that in essence it represents 
the thoughts, in the deeper issues of life, of the great minds of the ages. 
The complete satisfaction on the part of the subscribers is attested by the 
fact that out of 1000 books already delivered, we have received only 
three requests for refund, and each of these due entirely to unexpected 
financial reverses, and not to any disappointment in the work itself. On 
the other hand, we have received numerous letters of praise and state- 
ments that the finished work has surpassed all expectations. 


. This is not an ordinary book. In the words of Mr. George Barron, 
Curator of the de Young Museum, San Francisco, “‘It.is a living human 
document pulsating with the mental and spiritual vibrations of a pro- 
found thinker. It takes all knowledge for i its province and reduces whole 
libraries to the compass of a single tome.’ 


At any price, the work is an investment in a larger life, a broader 
theatre of action, and in an almost unimaginable expansion of conscien- 
_ tiousness—a treasure which is illimitable and cannot be lost or stolen. 


Through Mr. Hall’s monthly articles in this magazine we feel an 
acquaintanceship with Overland readers and wish to extend to them this 
final opportunity to secure a copy before the advance in price. 


Inquiries received prior to September 15th will be protected by reservation while correspondence is being exchanged. 
Descriptive folder will be sent upon request by 


THE HALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
200 Trinity Auditorium Los Angeles, California 
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